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You're a Good Conference Leader— 


True or False? 


. You may do nothing between your introduction and summary 
except ask questions, and still do a good job of leading a confer- - 


ence. 


2. Differences of opinion generally hamstring a conference. 
8. When you “know the answer,” you should save time by telling 


the conferees, rather than use the slower method of leading them 
to think their way to the answer. 


. The leader should state his view to encourage the conferees to 


state theirs. 


. When a conferee is “wrong” or advances an unpopular opinion 


and is attacked by the group, you have a responsibility to defend 
him. 


. A side discussion can be stopped without chastising the partici- 


pants. 


7. Vote taking is the only approved device for settling disagreements. 
8. Even the long-winded conferee should be given full opportunity 


10. 
11. 
12. 


This self-rating quiz is one of the excellent features found in The Efficient Execu- 


to say his piece. 


. “Atmosphere” changes in a conference can be detected before they 


erupt. 

The best number of conferees is twenty-five. 

An articulate expert is a constant help to a conference leader. 
The leader is a dead duck if the conference gets out of control. 
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tive, by Auren Uris, published by McGraw-Hill. You are to give yourselt 10 points 


for each right answer. A score of 100 to 120, says Mr. Uris, is outstanding, 70 to 


90 is good, 40 to 60 poor. “It may be that you disagree with some of the ‘right’ 
answers. If you disagree violently, stick by your own answers and give yourself 
full credit. But generally, we believe you will find the answers as given to be ac- 
ceptable.” The “right” answers appear on page 140, together with another quiz 


from the same book, “‘You’re a Good Conferee: True or False?” A review of the 


book will appear next month. 
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Conference Calendar 


SEPTEMBER 


New York, N. Y. Statler Hotel 

American Management Association. Fall Personnel Conference, AMA, 
E. Garrett Bewkes, Jr. Asst. Div. Mgr., 1515 Broadway, Times 
Square, New York 36, N. Y. 


Lafayette, Indiana, Purdue University 

Purdue University. 16th Annual Conference on Training in Business, 
Industry & Government. Harry S. Belman, Chairman, Industrial 
Education Curriculum, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 


Chicago, Ill. Morrison Hotel 
Public Personnel Association. International Conference. PPA, 1313 E. 


6oth Street, Chicago 37, Ill. 


OCTOBER 


Toronto, Canada. Royal York Hotel 

Council of Profit Sharing Industries. 11th Annual Conference. 

Kenneth S. McCleary, Ass't to the Admin. Vice Pres., Council of Profit 
Sharing Industries, 400 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


New York, N. Y. Commodore Hotel 
Council on Employee Benefit Plans. Annual Conference. H. A. Myers, 
% The Goodyear Relief Assn. Inc., Akron 16, Ohio 


Duluth, Minn. University of Minnesota 

University of Minnesota. Northern Minnesota Conference on Industrial 
Relations. Dr. Thomas A. Mahoney, Research Associate, Industrial 
Relations Center, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


Berkeley, Calif. Claremont Hotel 

California Personnel Management Assn. 40th Pacific Coast Management 
Conference. CPMA, 5th Floor, Farm Credit Bldg., 2180 Milvia St., 
Berkeley 4, Calif. 


Victoria, B.C. 

Pacific Northwest Personnel Management Association. Annual Conference. 

Mr. James H. Fox, Conference Chairman, “% Unemployment Insurance 

Commission, 1039 Johnson Street, Victoria, B.C., Canada 

Palm Springs, Calif. El Mirador Hotel 

Merchants and Manufacturers Association. 16th Annual Management 
Conference. M&M Assn., 2nd Floor, 725 South Spring Street, Los 
Angeles 14, Calif. 
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“For I have reason to conclude that he who 
would get me into his power without my consent, 
would use me as he pleased when he had got me 
there, and destroy me too, when he had a fancy 
to st; for nobody can desire to have me in his abso- 
lute power unless it be to compel me by force to 
that which is against the right of my freedom, 
i.e., make me a slave,” —John Locke 


ut here in the state of Washington we 
O are engaged in a struggle which bears 
on the personal freedom of every person 
within the state. The struggle 
versus voluntary unionism. 

For many months prior to the election 
in 1956 a few stalwart men and women 
worked endlessly with very limited means, 
and succeeded in securing the required 
60,000 signatures to place an imitiative, 
outlawing the union shop, before the 
citizenry for vote. Labor union officials 
with almost unlimited funds succeeded in 
defeating the measure by approximately 
2 to I vote. 

The failure of the measure, however, 
was not considered a failure of the effort, 
because a tremendous amount of education 
about the fundamentals of voluntary union- 
ism was accomplished. 

Early in 1957 the same group of dedi- 
cated people with some new recruits again 
took up the battle. With the assistance of an 
enlightened citizenry and the public sup- 
port of some very prominent citizens, they 
have now succeeded in filing 120,000 sig- 
natures to cover the required 90,319. 

This struggle is not peculiar to the 
state of Washington. All of the 18 states 
which now have voluntary unionism have 
been through the struggle and many 
others, including Idaho, Montana, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Ohio, Kansas, are cur- 
rently involved. 


compulsory 


Now Way sHoutp VoLuNTARY UNION- 
1sM be of any particular interest to personnel 
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guest editorial by 
Eart P. JoHNsON 
Personnelist 


Seattle, Washington 





Mr. Johnson, a leader in the personnel field, goes to 
bat for editor Ned Hay this month. He speaks of 
compulsory vs voluntary membership in unions— 
asks whether personnel people really want a strong 
national assoctation—discusses 
the difficulty of describing a job applicant. He makes 
the suggestion, in which we will be happy to co- 
operate, that Personnel Journal serve as a forum 
for readers’ ideas. We have already published pieces 
on both sides of ‘‘right-to-work.”’ 


or international 


Let's hear from 


you on any or all of the subjects. 





men? Why? Because, in my opinion, if their 
companies have a union shop agreement, 
they as personnel men are parties to an 
illegal contract—because it violates the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Why, in my opinion, is the contract 
against the Constitution? Because com- 
pulsory unionism deprives the worker of 
personal property in the form of dues, in 
many without his voluntary 
consent. In effect, when a company either 
signs voluntarily, or is forced through 
economic pressure to sign a union shop 
contract, the employer is forcing all of those 
within the jurisdiction to pay dues (per- 
sonal property) to the union, irrespective 
of the wishes of the individual. I contend 
that no einployer can assume this authority 
without violating the fundamental purpose 
of the private property clause in our Con- 
stitution. 

Opponents of this point of view may 
contend that paying dues involuntarily is 
the same as paying taxes. But we must 
raise the fundamental question: ‘‘Are 
unions—as free associations like lodges, 


instances 
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churches, clubs, and so on—in the same 
category as the government?”’ Certainly we 
can not entertain this contention, because 
immediately we could contend that a 
church would be free to levy a compulsory 
tax on the theory that it was performing a 
good for all people of that faith. 

Just ask yourself and your personnel 
friends how they can justify the position 
that a person or group, outside the arm of 
the government, has the authority, under 
our Constitution, to take personal property 
(dues) away from an individual without 
his voluntary consent. 


ANOTHER VERY FUNDAMENTAL REASON 
Way Personnet Men should be interested 
in voluntary unionism is that the ability of 
union officials to collect dues, irrespective 
of the wishes of its members, and spend 
them for political purposes has caused a 
moral breakdown of our law enforcement 
and justice agencies. 

Everyone is familiar with the many 
instances cited in the newspapers of vio- 
lence, destruction of personal property, 
intimidation, and prevention of citizens 
from having access to their work, by those 
engaged in a labor dispute, and with the 
law enforcement agencies taking no active 
interest. Only recently our daily newspaper 
carried a picture of a group of pickets 
smashing a worker's automobile. The man 
was trying to go to his job. Interestingly 
enough, two police officers were also in the 
picture with their hands on their hips. 

What has happened to us? Are pickets 
immune from the law? Is violence oc- 
casioned by a labor dispute different from 
any other violence? 

The same newspaper carried another 
picture of two deputy sheriffs escorting a 
top union official from the airplane to his 
automobile; then four county sheriff squad 
cars escorted him into the city. This was 
done at the taxpayers’ expense. 


In My Opinion, PersonNeL MEN, As 
A Very Reat Part or THE MANAGEMENT 


Team and as informed citizens, have an 
everlasting obligation to bring to their 
company employees, their friends and 
neighbors some of the fundamental prin- 
ciples laid down in the Constitution and 
Bill of Rights, and to get them to under- 
stand that these rights and freedoms are 
just as essential ro our continued welfare as 
they were when they were first adopted. 

We have neglected our duty so long and 
we have compromised with evil to such an 
extent, that the road ahead is not going to 
be easy. The pendulum, however, is swing- 
ing and many people are becoming more and 
more concerned with the solution. 

We must realize that all of the people 
who try to bring us back to the funda- 
mental principles of our Constitution and 
Bill of Rights will be painted with an anti- 
union brush. However, if we are firm in our 
convictions that unions are a part of our 
society and economy and have their right- 
ful place as any other free association so 
long as they operate properly, then we can 
get about the task knowing that ours is a 
job of education and understanding rather 
than destruction. Those good men in the 
labor movement will also recognize that 
the welfare of the country, which is their 
welfare and that of those they represent, 
will be enhanced by those same principles 
which made it possible for us to become the 
great country we are. 

The men and women who are support- 
ing voluntary unionism in the state of 
Washington firmly believe that making 
union officials responsible to their members 
is the only possible solution. They are: well 
aware that more government controls, 
government bureaus, and government em- 
ployees checking on labor is not the answer. 

The real solution lies in turning the 
administration of the unions back to the 
members by the simple process of making it 
again possible for the members to stop 
supporting a union or its officials when it 
ceases to be working in their best interests. 

Personnel men have a real responsi- 
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bility and obligation to carry this message 
to their company employees. 





Do PersonNneL Peopte WANT A STRONG 
NATIONAL ORGANIZATION, and want it 
strongly enough to support it with dues, 
and time, and work? 

In the position of secretary-treasurer 
and editor for the Pacific Northwest 
Personnel Management Association, which 
embraces Oregon, Washington, British 
Columbia, Idaho, and Montana, I see many 
little indications toward a national or in- 
ternational personnel association. The Can- 
adians are talking about the Canadian 
Personnel Association. The American So- 
ciety for Personnel Administration has 
chapters spread over the U. S. and is grow- 
ing. The women personnelists have already 
established an International Association of 
Personnel Women and have had a number of 
annual conferences. They have many mem- 
bers in Canada as well as over this country. 

What is the eventual outcome of our 
fast growing profession from the standpoint 
of professional organization? Is it inevitable 
that we will have an association such as the 
American Medical Association, the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, the American Associ- 
ation of Social Workers, and the National 
Association of Manufacturers? 

What is the general sentiment among 
the members of the various smaller associ- 
ations? Is this good and necessary? Or 
should we avoid such a plan? What are the 
advantages and what are some of the dis- 
advantages? Are there problems which at 
the present time are insurmountable, but 
which with time will see solution? 

It would appear that we need some 
more expressions from various personnelists 
throughout the country so that we can 
get the sense of the group about the de- 
sirability of an International Association. 
Personnel Journal could act as a sounding 
board on this question. 





As A PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL TECH- 


NIcIAN, how well can you describe a job 
applicant? For a number of months we have 
been stirring up interest among person- 
nelists in the northwest to get them to 
contribute their skills on this point. It seems 
to us that many employment interviewers 
are sadly lacking in this direction. 

As a matter of fact, it is not an easy 
task. Try it sometime. Or better yet, ask 
your fellow personnelists to try it. It could 
be a good program for a personnel meeting. 

In general, the description goes some- 
thing like this: ‘‘He is a nice, likable fellow 
with an outgoing personality. He has x 
amount of education and has worked x 
number of places. Suppose you interview 
him and see if he will fill your job require- 
ments.’ 

How many of us can go into the office 
of the president or general manager of the 
company and really do a thorough job of 
relating the personal qualifications of an 
applicant so well to the job opening—that 
these people would have a crystal-clear 
picture and could make a decision without 
first interviewing the applicant? 

How many of us know the jobs and 
their duties and responsibilities so well that 
we can describe a person in relation to the 
job requirements, and at the same time be 
able to pass this information on to another 
person so that it has real meaning? 

If the president, general manager, su- 
perintendent, or department manager can 
do this job as well as, or better than, the 
personnel man, then the personnel man 
may have a difficult time justifying his 
value to the company. ¢ 

This would seem to be a desirable 
project for Personnel Journal to sponsor, so 
that the many personnelists who are lack- 
ing in this capacity can learn from those 
who are expert in it. This would seem an 
excellent means of raising our professional 
standing. 


Earl ‘P. Johnson 





Executive Compensation Programs 


yop has been a growing awareness 
in recent years of the problems that are 
being created by the inadequacy of many 
programs for compensating executives 
The combined effect of taxes and inflation 
has brought about drastic reductions in 
take-home pay. According to recent studies, 
the purchasing power of top executive 
salaries, after taxes, has declined by as 
much as 59% in relation to 1939 compensa- 
tion 

Today, an executive on a salary finds it 
almost impossible to accumulate an estate 
Companies have lost good men who found 
that they could accumulate more capital 
and build greater security for their families 
by getting off a payroll, and putting their 
talents into a business of their own. 

In addition to suffering from taxes and 
inflation, executives are feeling the effects 
of compensation plans which have become 
obsolete. Programs which were developed 
years ago may no longer be applicable 
They may be ill-adapted to the existing 
executive labor market or to competitive 
practices. 

Many companies seeking to attract 
competent men have experienced difficulties. 
They have found that their compensation 
programs could not provide the benefits nor 
the financial appeals that are needed. This 
also has affected their ability to retain their 
managerial personnel, and to provide suf- 
ficient incentive for outstanding perform- 
ance or individual growth. 

The president of a large privately- 


By Leonarp J. SMITH 
Clark, Channell, Inc., 
Stamford, Connecticut 


and Cuar.es H. Weiss 
Charles H. Weiss & Associates, Inc. 
New York City 





Wage earners’ pay and benefits get 
most of the headlines, but the com- 
pensation of its executives may in- 
fluence a company's progress almost 
if not fully as much. On it to a large 
extent depends the spirit or morale at 
the top which percolates down to the 
lower levels. The authors studied some 
100 executive pay programs and tell 
you what they found. 





owned corporation, commenting on the 


situation, said, ‘Whatever the objective or 
basis for the executive compensation pro- 
gram, a company owes it to itself and to its 
stockholders to periodically review and 
revitalize its program in light of current 
conditions and future planning’’. 
Worthwhile results can be obtained 
from a well-considered, long-range com- 
pensation program. A study of over 100 
executive pay programs disclosed that there 
are several different types of executive 
compensation plans. Each of these has 
specific values to a company and to its 
individual executives. There was no estab- 
lished pattern which fits all situations. In 
several instances, the same type of plan was 
applied differently by different companies. 
From this it would appear desirable for a 
company instituting, or revitalizing, an 
executive pay program to analyze, and de- 
termine the applicability of, each type of 
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plan. The major variations to consider are 
as follows: 


1. Base Salary 


This is the most prevalent type of 
compensation reported, paying executives a 
fixed sum of money per week, month or 
year. Not only did the amount of salary 
vary for comparable jobs, but there was a 
wide variation in the practice of granting 
increases. One problem encountered is the 
determination of what constitutes an ade- 
quate base salary. The value of the job, the 
worth of the individual, the company's 
ability to pay, and the competitive sit- 
uation are factors to be considered. 

A second problem encountered with the 
base salary type of compensation is the 
question of frequency and amounts of 
increases. In some companies, a review 1s 
conducted semi-annually or annually to 
determine which executives, if any, are to 
be given increases. Other companies make 
no provision for a formal review. However, 
in most cases there is a criterion for de- 
termining whether or not an_ increase 
should be granted to any executive. The 
same criterion is used by some companies 
to assist in determining the amount of the 
increase 

While many companies provide rate 
ranges, with established maximums, others 
have no fixed maximums. As one executive 
stated, ‘““What's the sense of setting a 
maximum that has to be changed almost 
annually.”’ 


2. Bonuses 


Executive bonus plans have been in- 
cluded, in one form or another, in most 
company programs. The variety of forms in 
use are almost as numerous as the companies 
using them. Among the most frequently 
found are the following: 

a) Arbitrary: These are bonuses given at 
the discretion of a company. There usually 
is no basis for the company’s determination 
of the amount, nor to whom it should be 


given. While some companies indicate that 
the salary of an executive serves as a guide 
in determining his bonus, many pointed 
out that this was che prerogative of the 
president or the board of directors. They 
also decided who would be granted a bonus. 

b) Group Participation: These are 
usually bonuses which are predetermined as 
to amount, but not as to the distribution to 
the individual executives. It is a refinement 
of the arbitrary bonus. However, there are 
a few companies which have established 
formulas for determining either the amount 
to be distributed to the group, or the di- 
vision between the members of the group. 
Those instances where both determinations 
were made in advance are considered to be 
illustrations of the programmed type of 
bonus plan 

c) Programmed: Under this type of 
plan, the amount that any one executive is 
to receive is based upon an evaluation of his 
performance. Most of these plans are 
methods of tying bonuses into programs of 
measuring executive performance. 

Many of the companies using this kind 
of plan did not have a pre-established 
standard of performance against which to 
measure the executive's actual work record. 
Most of them relied upon top-management’s 
ideas on the subject. A few companies re- 
ported the use of established criteria for 
each executive. One company uses the 
description of an executive's duties and 
responsibilities as the basis for measuring 
his performance 

While most of the companies using 
programmed bonuses provided for either 
fixed sums or a percentage of profits to be 
made available, a few left it to the discre- 
tion of management. One of the companies 
set no fixed amount, but made available 
whatever was required to fulfill their obli- 
gations after the application of their fixed 
formula. 

“d) Stock Bonuses: A number of compan- 
ies provide for the issuance of stock instead 
of cash as bonuses. The basis for issuing the 
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stock to an executive is usually the same as 
in companies issuing cash bonuses. The only 
difference noticed was the fact that several 
companies set special values on the shares of 
stock that were distributed. This applied 
only in cases where less than a full share of 
stock was given to an executive. 

(e) Deferred Bonuses: Several programs 
provide for executive bonuses to be made 
available at the time of an executive's 
retirement from the company, to provide 
financial security. These plans are similar in 
nature and are used to supplement deferred 
salary plans in a few instances. One com- 
pany indicated that it adopted deferred 
bonuses to furnish current tax relief for its 
executives. This company stated that a de- 
ferred bonus assists its executives in ac- 
cumulating personal estates. 


3. Stock Options or Stock Purchases 


An increasing number of companies 
are permitting executives to purchase some 
of the company’s stock. The stock options 
are for future purchases, usually based on a 
special or reduced-price arrangement. Cur- 
rent stock purchases are provided for 
through similar pricing arrangements. 

Some programs include arrangements 
for the purchase of the stock to be made by 
the company, usually as a form of profit- 
sharing or as a bonus. Most, however, 
provide the executive with the opportunity 
to purchase the stock himself. The limits to 
the amount of stock that may be purchased 
vary with the different companies. Several 
base the number of shares on the base 
salary of the individual. Others establish 
the amount as part of the employment 
agreement or as part of an executive com- 
pensation program review. 

In a number of closed corporations, the 
plans provide for the purchased stock to be 
held by the executives only during their 
employment. The stock must be sold back 
to the company when the executive leaves 
for any reason. The purchase price and 
resale price are either predetermined or a 


formula for calculating them is part of the 
plan 

Although most stock purchase plans 
provide for the physical issuance of the 
stock to the executive, a few do not. These 
plans provide for either a ‘‘paper’’ trans- 
action, or the establishment of accounts for 


executives in which entries are made con- 
cerning the number of shares that are 
purchased by them. The latter appears to 
be used in those plans which permit ex- 


ecutives to buy stock without paying for it 
in full. 


4. Profit-Sharing 


A large number of companies are using 
profit-sharing as a basic part of their 
executive compensation program. The plans 
range from a fixed percentage of profits to 
arbitrary sums set aside out of profits. Most 
provide for the amount to be determined 
before taxes are considered. The share of the 
individual executive is fixed in only a few 
instances. Most of the plans provide for the 
amount set aside to be shared by a group, 
with the individual's share to be de- 
termined by his proportionate salary or by 
his performance 


5. Deferred Salary 


A few programs provide for deferring a 
portion of an executive's salary until later. 
Most of these are arrangements under which 
an executive is guaranteed an annual salary 
of a specified amount, and for a definite 
period of time, but after his retirement. 
These salaries are supplementary to base 
salaries. The physical availability of the 
executive is made a part of one or two of the 
programs. 


6. Expense Accounts 


Although not always considered a part 
of a program of executive compensation, an 
expense account is one of the most widely 
used supplements to an executive's income. 
It also furnishes tax relief for the executive, 
although the recent rulings of the Treasury 
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Department have made it more difficult to 
obtain the monies without proper account- 
ing for them in the executive's tax return. 

Most companies allow an executive to 
be reimbursed for any expenses which he 
incurs in the performance of his job. A 
number include such items as club member- 
ships, use of personal cars, attendance at 
certain social and civic functions. In the 
majority of companies, there are no written 
policies on this phase of executive compen- 
sation. Allowances and amounts are de- 
termined either by past practices or the 
discretion of top management. The level of 
the executive is a factor in the determi- 
nation. 


7. Fringe Benefits 


All of the companies studied give their 
executives one or more fringe benefits. Al- 
though there was some difference in the 
number of benefits provided, the principal 


difference was in the extent of the coverage 
under the different benefits. The most com- 
mon of the benefits are: 


(a) Pension and Retirement Plans: These 
provide for payment upon retirement of 
periodic sums of money or a single sum. 
The amount of the sum varies according to 
the salary of the executive, length of 
service, age at retirement, and contributory 
provisions. 

(b) Group Life Insurance: This provides 
for insuring an executive's life under a 
policy which a company has taken out for 
a group or for all employees. 

(c) Whole-Dollar or Split-Dollar In- 
surance: These are plans for companies in- 
suring the lives of their executives on an 
individual basis. The amounts of insurance 
vary. Several companies have the executives 
contribute to increase the amounts. 

(d) Medical and Hospitalization In- 
surance: These are plans which provide 
partial or complete coverage of hospital 
costs. In most plans the coverage includes 
the immediate family of the executive. 
While many of the companies use Blue 


Cross, several have a private insurance plan 
which covers hospital expenses. 

‘e) Major Medical or Disaster Insurance: 
These plans insure executives against un- 
usual expenses involved in a serious illness, 
operation, or accident. They are additional 
to medical and hospitalization plans. They 
are private insurance plans which almost 
always provide for the executive's family in 
addition to himself. All of the plans provide 
for a deductible amount, as well as a 
maximum amount payable. 

f) Paid Vacations or Trips: These 
include plans for sending executives to con- 
ferences, to visit different parts of the 
country or the world, or to specific spots, 
with all expenses paid by the company. 
Several of the companies have plants 
located in resort areas, and trips to these 
plants are arranged to provide ‘‘expense- 
free’’ vacations. A few maintain company 
guests houses to provide food and shelter 
for the executives during their visits. Most 
of the companies limit this benefit to the 
executive himself. A few permit the execu- 
tive’s wife to go along at no expense to the 
executive. One charges minimum rates for 
the wife, and requires the executive to pay 
the costs of her transportation as well. 

Cg) Periodic Medical Examinations: 
While not considered by the majority of 
companies as a benefit, many provide 
periodic medical examinations at no cost to 
executives. Several companies have the 
examinations made by the company physi- 
cian, while others provide for special 
doctors to conduct the examinations. A 
couple paid all expenses for annual check- 
ups at regular medical clinics. 

Ch) Salary Continuance or Sick Leave Pay: 
Every company continues to pay execu- 
tives’ salaries during any illness. Several 
set a maximum period during which pay- 
ments will be made. Most have no maxi- 
mum, basing the decision on how long 
payments are to be continued upon the 
individual circumstances. A few companies 
include the executives in a company policy 
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covering the costs of sick-leave pay. The 
benefits under these insurance plans are 
variable, according to the type of insurance 
purchased by the company. 

(i) Extra Vacation Periods: In addition to 
the regular vacations with pay granted to 
employees, most companies permit execu- 
tives to take an extra vacation. Where this 
is the practice, it is provided as a second 
period rather than an extension of the 
regular period. However, a few companies 
made provision for both an extended regu- 
lar vacation and a second winter vacation. 

Cj) Severance Pay: This benefit was the 
least prevalent one found in the study. Most 
of the companies did not make provision 
for executives who were terminated. Several 


indicated that, should the occasion arise, 
they were prepared to institute a program, 
but they had none on record. A few com- 
panies have paid executives severance pay 
when the termination was for the benefit of 
These instances were too 
infrequent for any company pattern to be 


developed. 


the company 


The study of executive compensation 
programs indicates a wide variation be- 
tween companies. All of the companies 
desire to compensate their executives ade- 
quately. But each company has its own 
interpretation of ‘‘adequate.’’ However, a 
study of what others are doing to resolve 
the problem is valuable in crystallizing a 
management's thoughts. 
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Payload for the House Organ 


, ena to a group of industrial editors 
that they examine their publications in 
the light of their cash value to the com- 
pany—and it can be counted on to trigger a 
rumbling like the sound of New York's old 
Seventh Avenue L. This is not because there 
are no cost-conscious editors, but because 
in any mixed group of editors there is 
nothing that separates the men from the 
boys like the varying attitudes toward this 
matter of house organ expense and what the 
company gets for its money. 

On one hand are those who hope that, 
if they don't look, the budget director will 
go away quietly. Contrasted sharply are 
the seasoned professional editors who are 
frank to say that, in these days of customer- 
conscious pricing, every publication must 
expect a close cost examination and the wise 
editor is the one who makes the initial 
examination himself. 

Here, of course, we are talking about 
industrial editors who know the employee 
communication field, who shape communi- 
cation policy, who work hard to get the 
house organ into the employee's home, then 
read and believed. These people might be 
called industrial communicators rather than 
editors. Whatever we call them, they are 
the ones who would caution their neophyte 
brethren against making any publication 
recommendation until they have fully con- 
sidered these things: 


1. The job which the company needs done, and 
which it is reasonable to suppose periodic written 
communication can do. 

2. The size and character of the audience to 
this would be addressed. 


whom communication 


By Auprey E. Heusser 
Publications Supervisor 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation, New Haven, Conn. 
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In good times some editors may go 
along without much thought of balanc- 
ing accomplishments against costs. 
But the day of reckoning generally 
comes. The author advises editors to 
make ready for that day by picking 
specific objectives whose attainment 
will be worth more to the company than 
the cost of the communication medium. 
She speaks of a number of things to be 
considered by the editor who aims to 
have his employee publication do a job. 





3. The value of the aforesaid job, supposing 
that it could be carried out successfully. 


The answers to these questions may 
determine not only the content but the 
kind and size of publication or publications. 
But because the three elements are closely 
interwoven, it is not possible, in actual 
practice, to consider them separately. 

First it has to be recognized that every 
company’s need to communicate is unique— 
not just different, but peculiar. To under- 
stand the character of the company is to 
understand, at least in part, what it is 
reasonable to expect written communica- 
tion to do. To appraise the audience itself is 
to find clues for the way in which the 
communication can best be carried out. 

To let us consider three 
manufacturing companies, with about 150 
employees each. Of course, if they were 
engaged in some different enterprise, this 
would alter the picture, just as the nature 


illustrate, 
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of their manufacturing would make dis- 
tinctions between them. 


Companiges Dirrer IN NEEDS 


Company ‘‘A”’ has a big loading area. 
When there is a need to communicate the 
plant shuts down, everyone gathers out in 
the yard, the president mounts the loading 
platform and proceeds to communicate. Writ- 
ten communication is confined to the kind 
represented by a sign in the wash room that 
says ‘No Smoking.” 

Company “‘B” is located in a rural 
community where practically every family 
is a ‘company family."’ It is not enough 
for the employees to understand what the 
company is doing—wives and children 
want to be informed, too. 

Company “‘C"’ has a different problem. 
It occupies a floor of a multi-plant building 
in a heavily unionized industry. Even if 
the president could get by with a personal 
message while production stood still, he 
would have to keep in mind the union that 
is mailing its monthly news-magazine home 
for the whole family to read. If manage- 
ment has a different message, it will have to 
figure out some way to get equal time on 
some similar “‘station.”’ 

Large companies differ in their com- 
munication problems, too. One has dozens 
of plants in dozens of cities; another is 
concentrated in a ten-mile area. One has 
safety problems but practically no turn- 
over; another has a shortage of professional 


people. 
AvupiEences Dirrer Too 


Appraising the company’s peculiar 
communication problems leads directly to 
an analysis of the audience to be addressed. 
Here is where the editor, if he is really an 
industrial communicator, earns his salt. 
The composite complexity of an industrial 
audience is not something that can be un- 
derstood by turning on the radio for the 
7:30 news. The picture builds slowly and is 
never really finished. It requires talking 


with foremen and supervisors and volun- 
teer reporters. It takes study of personnel 
statistics (not forgetting the employee 
educational level and the number of de- 
pendents), encouragement of employee 
participation in the publication, analysis of 
the age level and schooling of those hired— 
and those who voluntarily quit. All these 
things the editor keeps in mind as he directs 
the publication into channels that repre- 
sent cash savings for the company. 
Reading tastes are highly individual, 
too, as Many a commercial magazine has 
died to prove. It is sometimes better to have 
two publications for two different groups 
than to try to reconcile the reading dif- 
ferences between them. In any case, the 


house organ audience cannot be taken for 
granted unless the company is prepared to 
wake up some day and find it has been 


backing a dead horse with its publication 


noney. 

The editor for the 150-employee plant 
in a multi-plant building, once he is sure 
that the audience will be confined to these 
employees and their families, may be the 
first to point out that this is a strictly 
limited group and a publication with an 
overall cost of $5 a copy (which for a small- 
circulation slick magazine would not be 
unusually high) makes no kind of economic 
sense. Which brings us to the question 
‘What's the job worth that needs to be 
done?”’ 


Wuat'’s THE Jos To Be Done? 


For one answer to that question, let's 
imagine a small single-floor plant, such as 
has been previously mentioned, where the 
owner doubles as sales manager and re- 
search director. He’s in and out of the 
plant so much that his general foreman is 
actually running things. The work area is 
crowded. Even though there is the normal 
concern for safety, the close quarters com- 
bined with the large turnover gives a high 
accident rate. The owner figures his turn- 
Over rate at about 10 percent a month and 
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his fellow Rotarians tell him that anything 
over two percent is high in that area. He 
thinks he could save $5,000 a month (tre- 
training cost for 10 employees at $500 each) 
by getting his turnover down to normal, 
and that a better accident record would be 
worth $10,000 a year. 

All in all, he feels that if he could get 
employee cooperation, he could reduce his 
annual costs by $100,000. This would be 
good for his employees as well as himself, 
for it would go a long way toward keeping 
his plant running. He doesn’t believe in 
spending money on gimmicks but, itemized 
this way, he'd take a two-year flier for a 
total of $20,000. Thus a communications 
program has a green light for $10,000 a 
year and those who handle the spending of 
the money must decide how best to use it. 

Someone might say quickly that this 
would be a good budget for a modest bi- 
monthly magazine with a part-time editor. 
But an experienced communicator is not 
likely to make such a recommendation 
under the circumstances. He would point 
out two things: first, this is not a job that 
can be done on a bi-monthly basis. Second, 
the typical employee in this plant is a semi- 
skilled worker who subscribes to no 
magazines and reads no books. His reading 
preference is the sports section of the local 
newspaper, a New York tabloid, and the 
monthly publication of his union's national 
headquarters. 


H. O. May Nort Be THE ANswER 


What would be his reaction to a slick- 
covered magazine that the company mailed 
to his home? Even if he never knew what it 
cost, he’d almost certainly wonder what the 
company was trying to sell—and why, if 
they were so flush, they didn't give him the 
raise he'd been expecting for months. 

However much the editor might like 
the idea of publishing such a periodical, he 
has to reject the idea. All his experience 
will have taught him that, among union- 
member readers, the cheaper the manage- 


ment publication Jooks, the better its 
chances. 

Quite likely in this instance the com- 
municator’s recommendation would be to 
divide the available money among several 
media. A possible choice would be a poster 
campaign against waste and accidents; a 
suggestion plan to build employee partici- 
pation in better methods; an orientation 
folder for new employees; a_ bi-weekly 
newsletter, over the president's signature, 
to get management's message into the 
family group. 

The newsletter would not be quite as 
inexpensive as it looked. In order to assure 
reading, the material would have to be 
carefully prepared with plenty of research 
on facts and figures. It would reflect the 
president's actual thinking and be specific 
in its discussion of plant problems. But the 
writing would be a skillful presentation, 
easy to read, and the offset printing would 
be done by a high-quality printer for 
maximum eye appeal. 


Such a newsletter would not only 
comment on company problems, it would 


include employee recognition, mention 
community achievements, and even new 
members in the family. (Employees listen 
to management best when management 
seems to be thinking of them, not as 


‘““hands"’ but as individuals.) 
FIGHTING THE SAFETY BATTLE 


How does such a newsletter deal with 
the problem of safety? One way is the most 
direct approach possible—expressing sym- 
pathy to Joe Joakes who is laid up with a 
badly lacerated hand, the result of clearing 
his machine while the power was running. 
It is not necessary to spell out Joe's folly. 
Just telling what he did and what resulted 
will suffice. Those who shrink from this 
kind of bare-knuckles fighting for safety 
can only be urged to try it. A page of safety 
statistics has nowhere near the persuasive 
power of one small fact about accidents: 
when one happens, someone gets hurt. 
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In the larger company, the problems 
may be much the same, or completely dif- 
ferent. Take the large corporation in a 
single small community where the worst 
problem is getting engineers to come and 
stay, while the second is getting the com- 
munity to accept these newcomers and 
make their wives feel welcome. 

Here is a problem of staggering cost. 
How do you persuade highly skilled pro- 
fessionals, whose average retraining costs 
$5,000, that this is a good place to work— 
and at the same time persuade the com- 
munity that these people are good to have 
in town? Clearly this is no job for a presi- 
dent's newsletter. It calls for full organ and 
fortunately the size of the potential saving 
justifies the cost. 

Between the extremes cited is every 
possible variation of audience and sponsor, 
with each requiring a tailor-made program 
designed especially to handle some par- 
ticular corporate problem or problems if 
ever the publication is to carry a full pay- 


load. 


Wuy House Orcans Fain 


What works for one company fails for 
another, but it is fairly safe to say that it 
does not fail per se. Failure can usually be 
analyzed and traced to one or more of these 
things: 


The publication was not suited to the audience. 

It never actually came to grips with the corpo- 
rate problems ii might have solved. 

The cost substantially exceeded the losses which 
adequate communication might have reduced. 

The problem was one that better employee 
understanding would not have solved. 


Aware of these pitfalls, the careful 
editor moves slowly, thinking of his 
readers’ viewpoint, planning each issue 
with the ultimate goal in mind, giving full 
attention to the problems and their solu- 
tion. He never forgets that his first obliga 
tion tO Management is to protect the 
investment in the house publication even 


when this means somewhat startling pro- 
posals or rejecting the line of least resist- 
ance. He fights shy of an arrogant defense 
of the publication, right or wrong, but he 
does not hide behind the alibi., ‘““O.K.—if 
that’s the way you want it.”’ 

Thus we find editors more and more 
frequently saying such things as: ‘The 
publication will cost $30,000 this year. 
V losses can you name, due to faulty 
employee understanding, which would be 
worth $30,000 to reduce—or maybe elimi- 
nate altogether?” 

It is surprising how many times, when 
the question is put this bluntly, manage- 
ment does stop and consider the jobs that 
communication might do. Moreover, man- 
agement is conspicuously reasonable in 
measuring how well the house publication 


does its job. Seldom do you find a company 


expecting miracles in a few months—or the 
impossible in any length of time. 
Naturally there are skeptics in almost 
any company who look on all house organ 
claims as ‘‘not proven.’’ Even these, how- 
ever, are intrigued by the idea that the 
editor has reached a place in his develop- 
ment where he doesn't expect any special 
favors. Given an editor willing to put his 
publication cost on one side of the scale and 
the payload on the other, management as a 
whole is as glad to see the two in balance as 
is the editor whose job depends upon it 





Incidental Intelligence 


Wright Jobnso 
of DuPont, offers tips on what to look for when 


} 
buying work clothes. 


2, men’s wear information director 


This is a bit of information gleaned from the 
new publication Precis—a large-size, twenty- 
page “magazine for editors,’’ containing teaser 
pictures and captions to help house organ edi- 
tors and others choose what they can use. The 
publishers (North American Precis Syndicate, 
Inc., 220 West 42nd Street, New York 36) will 
supply complete stories and pictures on any of 
the subjects without charge. 








Questions Pack Power 


Bes power of the question lies in its 
requirement of an answer. From time 
immemorial the question has been one of 
man’s most effective devices in communi- 
cating and getting along with others. It 
may be used to probe into weaknesses and 
strengths, as well as to plan, organize and 
direct. 

One of the first rules in using questions 
is that they should be short and precise. 
The longer a question, the harder it is to 
answer. Additional words add complexity 
to the situation confronting the listener. 
The more confused he becomes by addi- 
tional aspects, the less likely he is to 
remember the first part or the main point of 
the question. Short questions are sharp, to 
the point, easily remembered, and are far 
easier to talk to than long ones. 

As Wendell Johnson so aptly phrases it, 
“There cannot be a precise answer to a 
vague question,’ and ‘The terminology of 
the question determines the terminology of 
the answer.’ Precise questions must be 
asked if precise answers are sought. Pro- 
fessor Hodnett in his book “‘The Art of 
Problem Solving” says, ‘‘Asking questions 
is like sharpening a pencil. Each apt 
question helps whittle the problem down to 
a point.’ Much of the time wasted in man- 
to-man talks or in business meetings stems 
largely from the leader's ineptness in fram- 
ing clear and precise questions—because the 
leader does not shape and control the flow 
of discussion by properly wording his 
questions. As more managers accept and 
practice the art of participative or con- 
sultative leadership, the proper use of the 
question assumes greater importance. 


By Matcotm Macurpa 
Charles A. McKeand Company 
Management Consultants, Los Angeles 





Put a question one way and jou get a 
worth-while contribution—another way, 
and you may infuriate the man, con- 
fuse him, or cause him to pull back 
into his shell. What makes the differ- 
ence? The author advises precise, open- 
end, answerable questions. Don't put 
people “‘on the spot.’’ Ask questions 
that build up rather than tear down. 





Open vs. CLOsED QUESTIONS 

First of all, questions should be ‘open 
ended,’ not ‘‘closed."’ Questions starting 
with do, can, shall, will and similar words 
are closed questions and are almost always 
answered by a yes or no. While a yes or no 
reply may communicate something to the 
leader, it conveys little or nothing about 
why the individual responded as he did. 
Furthermore, there is little or no evidence 
of the extent of the respondent's compre- 
hension. A far better question form would 
be the use of provocative words such as 
why, who, what, where, when and how as 
question starters. 

To illustrate— ‘Can you throw a curve 
ball?’’ This is a closed question; a yes or no 
is called for. “‘How would you throw a 
curve ball?’’ This is open; can’t be an- 
swered yes Or no. 

Asking closed questions is a common 
trap many leaders unknowingly fall into. 
As the leader gains experience in phrasing 
questions, he can sensitize himself to be 
alert to yes or no replies. By the use of a 
simple follow-up question he gains further 
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insight into the workings of the other 
fellow's mind. The simplest form of such a 
question can be “‘Why do you feel that 
way?” or “I'd appreciate a little more dis- 
cussion as to what reasons you have for 
your reply.”’ Just a simple why will often do 
the trick. 

Closed questions are the tools of cross- 
examination. They center control with the 
questioner and result in a deadly question 
and answer session. The listener is forced 
into yes and no replies and is denied any 
opportunity to express his true feelings, 
ideas or opinions. In legal processes, the 
lawyer deliberately uses closed questions. 
He only wants yes or mo answers sO as to 
give him control over the witness’ testi- 
mony—to allow him to maneuver and to 
trap. 


Avorn UNANSWERABLE QUESTIONS 


In framing questions, the “‘unanswer- 


able’’ type should be avoided. Such ques- 


tions as—Leader: “If you were president 
of this company, what would you do in this 
matter, Bill?’’—Morher: (to small child) 
“Why can't you behave like other chil- 


dren?”’ Obviously, Bill can’t answer his 
question—he isn’t the president—he doesn't 
possess the wealth of experience, knowl- 
edge and background necessary. How in the 
world can the child respond to the mother’s 
question? The logic of these questions is 
questionable and assuries that realistic 
answers are possible. 


PREVENTING DIGRESSION 


In group meetings, wandering from the 
main theme often occurs. Here the intro- 
duction of a question to bring the discussion 
‘back on the beam’’ is called for. The 
leader can tactfully word such a question 
by first acknowledging what is going on 
and then picking up some reference or key 
thought back at the point where the di- 
gression occurred. 

To illustrate—Leader: ‘‘Fellows, this 
talk on improving our cafeteria service is 


interesting and helpful. Perhaps we ought 
to make that a point for another discussion. 
A while ago, Mike, you mentioned that 
you thought we should be more concerned 
about our employee morale. I wonder what 
the rest of you think about Mike's point?’’ 

This method does two important 
things. It recognizes the group's interest in 
an allied subject which is obviously im- 
portant to them, and promises to give it 
further consideration. Secondly, it swings 
the discussion back to the main theme of 
the meeting by giving credit to one of the 
group members for his contribution. 

How much smoother this transition is, 
compared to ‘‘Hey, fellows, we're way off 
the beam. Let’s get back on the subject.” 
What subject? 


Questions Must Not Orrenp 


Questions that put the individual on 
the spot often undermine personal relation- 
ships built over years of time and, most 
importantly, they disregard the personal 
dignity of the person. The desire for re- 
spect, to be treated as an individual, to be 
well regarded, are primary needs that exist 
in all of us 

Yet, when confronted with such a 
question as this in a meeting with coordi- 
nates, irreparable harm has been done— 
Leader: ‘‘I’ve discussed cost reduction re- 
peatedly in these monthly meetings. Joe, 
your costs are still too high. Why can't 
you get them down in your department as 
these other department heads have done?”’ 

If a leader mistakenly assumes such 
questions are proper disciplinary measures 
or are signs of real leadership, he has lost 
sight of the human values so necessary to 
achieve real team play. And, he reaps still 
another penalry—no other player on the 
team will offer suggestive comment or will 
contribute anything but the barest mini- 
mum. Fear of like treatment, with loss of 
respect, looms large in everyone's mind. 

The question remains a useful tool in 
the hands of the leader to help people grow 
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and develop. We learn through our own 
experiences, not through others’. The 
competent leader helps individuals to look 
at situations, problems and events from 
differing and even conflicting viewpoints. 
In this role, he raises relevant questions to 
help the individual discover new meanings 
and develop better insight. He creates a new 
learning situation by providing ‘‘expe- 
riences’’ thatoften change people's behavior. 

Meanings change, interpretations are 
modified, vast new areas are opened up, and 
the individual comes to see himself more 


clearly in his relationship with his fellows. 
How else, except by the thoughtful probing 
of a considerately worded question, can one 
reap such a harvest of human strength? 
To see a person suddenly recognize and 
accept a basic weakness in his behavior and 
resolve to correct it, all because of a ques- 
tion which for the first time has reached 
into his deepest consciousness, is the joy 
and reward of the questioner. 

To this end, let us sharpen up the use 
of the best ‘power tool’’ available—the 
properly worded question. 


About the Authors 
Continued from page 130, 
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...- You can tell a man he has no taste in music and no 
taste in literature, but don’t tell him that he has no taste 
in human beings, because he is a human being and he 
understands them. Everybody knows that. This is one of 
our problems. If a person “‘knows’’ that he knows some- 
thing, it is very hard for him to learn—Robert T. Liv- 
ingston in Human Relations in Industrial Research 


Management (Columbia) 





Welcomes First, Orients Later 


By Betty ALLEN Dovus 
Personnel Assistant 


State-Planters Bank of Commerce and Trusts 


M*" orientation of new employees at 


State-Planters is not attempted until 
they have been with the bank at least two 
weeks. This is on the theory that most 
first-day, and even first-week, information 
about bank policies and procedures goes 
over the new employee's head because he or 
she is not yet prepared to take it in 

Sometime within the first two months 
of employment, new people from all de- 
partments and branches are enrolled in 
Orientation sessions and, by that time, they 
have the needed background to enable them 
to absorb what they see and hear. The in- 
formal get-acquainted sessions, sponsored 
by the personnel department, are held each 
morning for a week at the Main Office 

Of course, a new person must be wel- 
comed right at the start. In our case, this 
consists of having him report on his first 
day to the personnel department for a brief 
review of the conditions of employment 
and pertinent policies, which are also 
explained in an employee handbook. He is 
then taken on a tour of the whole Main 
Office for the purpose of developing a sense 
of belonging to a large organization, and 
seeing the relative connection of his par- 
ticular job to the whole bank operation. 

We do not naively feel that the em- 
ployee remembers very much of this tour, 
other than as a blur of faces and places, but 
we do feel that it eliminates some of the 
“‘lost’’ feeling of not knowing anyone ex- 
cept the person across the desk or at the 
next machine. 

At the completion of the tour the new 
person is introduced to his department 


Richmond, Virginia 





What is the best way to help a new 
employee get his bearings? If you are 
going to have a special orientation 
program, when is the best time? State- 
Planters believes that the time is after 
the newcomer has had his shake-down 
cruise, not before. The author tells why, 
and how the one-week get- 
acquainted sessions shape up. 


bank s 





head, who welcomes him and explains any 
special wrinkles of the department's work, 
and then introduces him to the first person 
responsible for his training. Nothing more 
is said about the ‘whole bank,’ except as 
it crops up in his training program, until 
he receives the personnel department's 
invitation to the get-acquainted sessions 

It is our theory that more is learned in 
these sessions because an atmosphere of 
learning already exists and enough back- 
ground is now present for the new person to 
begin to feel like a ‘‘fledgling banker.” 

Each morning there are two speakers, 
representing as high a hierarchical level as 
possible in the major divisions of interest 
represented. In this manner, the new folks 
meet department heads with whom there 
would be no usual contact. There are also 
visual and auditory aids with each session. 

On Monday there is a general intro- 
duction to banking as a business. The 
newcomers learn the place of State-Planters 
in the community, something of our family 
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tree, and some of the traditions which have 
developed our corporate personality. The 
visual aids on this day are a flannel-board 
presentation of the family tree, and two 
bulletin-board displays of social affairs and 
major departmental officers and directors. 

Tuesday there is a presentation of the 
commercial and trust services offered by the 
bank, with accompanying flannel-board 
summaries of these services and carry-home 
booklets explaining them in detail. At the 
beginning of this session each person is 
given a different question which will be 
answered during the morning's discussion, 
so that he is “‘listening with a purpose.”’ 


Sere How Bank Functions 


Wednesday is devoted to a look behind 
the scenes at the major operating depart- 
ments and staff functions, which are 
usually not known to the general public. 
An explanation of these services is given 
and an attempt is made to develop some in- 
sight into the considerable interdependence 
of departments. Visual aids include the 
pictured progress of a check through the 
bank, from its initial receipt to its return 
to the maker, and a bulletin-board display 
of pictures taken in the departments cov- 
ered. 

Thursday is given to developing a sense 
of salesmanship, regardless of position, an 
acquaintance with the public relations pro- 
gram of the bank, and the individual em- 
ployee’s responsibility in carrying out these 
projects. Particular attention is given to 
telephone contacts, since this is an often- 
overlooked but loaded-with-dynamite prob- 
lem. The visual aid is a large bulletin-board 
display showing every type of advertise- 
ment and public relations activity and an 
auditory aid, Entertrainment’s ‘‘The Black 
Atom,” related to good telephone usage. 

The summary day is Friday, when the 
personnel department representative leads 
a discussion of what the employees expect 
from the bank and what the bank expects 
from employees. (An interesting aside is 


that it is always most difficult to keep this 
discussion from developing into a compli- 
ment session for the bank!) Finally, a 
flannel-board presentation is made showing 
where each dollar of income comes from, 
and how it is used. 


Sessions ENp witH SocraL PEeriop 


Another record called “Sound Person- 
alities’’ develops very cleverly the idea 
that every person must be in tune and in 
harmony with others to develop a truly 
happy and effective cooperative work 
group. There follows a ‘‘coffee hour’’ which 
allows about 20 to 30 minutes of individual 
chatter, closed by a round-robin introduc- 
tion of names to new employees and then to 
senior officers. A thumbnail sketch is given 
of the employee's background prior to bank 
employment, and of the officer’s present 
responsibility to the bank. The meeting is 
closed by an official word of welcome either 
from the president or chairman of the board. 

These sessions have been held on the aver- 
age of five to six times a year since 1952. 
While we do not feel that they have measur- 
ably reduced our turnover (although we 
think they have had some effect) we do 
think that more effective use is made of 
employees regardless of the length of em- 
ployment. They have generally expressed 
appreciation for the opportunity to learn 
something about other areas of the bank 
than their own, and also have acquired a 
sense of belonging to a larger organization. 
We try to keep the tone of the meetings in- 
formal and to promote as many questions 
and as much discussion as possible. 

While the main idea wasn't original 
with us (due credit is given to the Citizens 
and Southern Bank of Atlanta, Georgia) 
the innovations are our own, and we feel 
that, for State-Planters, delayed orientation 
is here to stay. 





I will listen to anyone's convictions, but keep your 
doubts to yourself. 
—Goethe 





As You Were Saying— 


HOW DO YOU RATE IN CONFERENCES? 


5 by quizzes appearing on pages 84 and 
86 of The Efficient Executive by Auren 
Uris are designed for self-rating of your 
knowledge and skill, first in leading a con- 
refence, and second as a participant. The 
leadership quiz is on our inside first cover 
page; the to that quiz 
follow: 


“right answers’ 


1. True. Socrates did it all the time, and 
look what a reputation for wisdom he gained! 
And the modern leader finds it an effective 
method. 

2. False. They're an important asset. If 
everyone agrees, no one will go out smarter than 
when he came in. 

3. False. The answer they think out ac- 
quires real meaning and acceptability. 

4. False. There will always be a number of 
insecure individuals who will refrain from ever 
doing anything that even remotely smacks of 
bucking the boss or leader. 

5. True. Actually he’s doing the group a 
favor—making them think. 

6. True. For example, if you can assume 
they're talking about the conference subject, 
state that everyone would like to hear the 
idea they're discussing. 

7. False. If there’s that much lack of agree- 
ment, more discussion is needed. 

8. False. The uncontrolled rambler is a 
prime conference killer. You must help him get 
his point briefly. 

g. True. Learning to recognize ‘feeling 
words,’’ negative interactions and subsurface 
meanings equips you to predict and counteract 
them. 

10. False. Experience recommends six to 
twelve as optimum in most cases. 

11. False. The expert is best rendered in- 
articulate, so others can think and contribute. 

12. False. The fact that a conference 
occasionally does wrench loose from its mooring 
is proof of its spontaneity. And it’s seldom a 
problem to restore peace and direction. 


Here is Mr. Uris’ second quiz, “You're 
a Good Conferee: True or False?’’ You are 


to check each item as true or false. A score 
of 80 to 100 is outstanding; 50 td 70 just 
about 0.k.; below 50, poor. As on the other 
quiz, the author says that if you disagree 
violently with any of the answers you are 
to stick by your own answer and give your- 
self full credit. 


TRUE OR FALsE? 


1. The conferee who does not have the 
problem being discussed can be a valuable 
contributor 

2. People sitting next to you influence you 
more than do those across the table. 

3. A conferee who hears all that’s said 
knows what is happening in a discussion group. 

4. Conferences can be a promotion-gaining 
vehicle for a conferee 

5. Skilled conference leaders make good 
conferees 

6. The fellow conferee who disagrees with 
your view is more help than one who agrees. 

7. Ic is all right to tell a joke during a 
conference. 

8. It’s a good idea to ‘study up’’ on a 
subject before a discussion. 

g. If you see that everyone in the group 
but you is heading in a direction you believe is 
wrong, you should keep quiet for the sake of 
peace and unanimity. 

10. Any single conferee can make or break 
a conference by being either aggressively 
negative or aggressively positive. 


THe ANSWERS 


1. True. He has the great advantage of 
objectivity, can see the problem without 
emotional obstructions. 

2. False. Tests show that the greatest in- 
teraction is between conferees sitting directly 
Opposite one another. 

3. False. Often, occurrences beneath the 
surface affect a conference more than visible 
factors do. 

4. True. Many firms use conferences as a 
means of detecting superior and promotable 


people. 
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5. False. While their knowledge of prob- 
lem handling, etc., equips them to help the 
leader eliminate disruptions, they sometimes 
cannot overcome the impulse to step in and 
start leading the discussion. 

6. True. He obliges you to think harder 
and deeper in order to support your position. 

7. True. A funny story is a big help, if it’s 
relevant, illustrative, or seems to ease tension. 


8. True. You're better equipped to par- 
ticipate. 

g. False. If you believe your contrary view 
is valid, you do a disservice if you don’t speak 
up, even though it may mean that, in a way, you 
pit yourself against the group. 

10. True. One person can liven it up if it’s 
dull, sour the whole group, raise spirits if 
defeatism is setting in, etc. 


PERSONNEL WOMEN'S ANNUAL MEET 


‘co International Association of Person- 
nel Women held their 8th annual con- 
ference in Cincinnati this year, May 1 to 3. 
The theme was ‘Fountains and Founda- 
tions.’ Thanks to Alice M. Rice of the 
Bankers Trust Company, New York, 2nd 
vice president of the association and chair- 
man for publicity and public relations, for 
reporting the meeting for us. 


Mildred Siegel, President of IAPW, assist- 
ant personnel director of Employers Mutuals, 
Wausau, Wisconsin, keynoted the conference 
after a welcome from Phyllis Stiles, co-chairman 
of the conference committee, supervisor of 
women’s employment at Procter and Gamble 
Company, Cincinnati. A panel discussion on 
‘*Meeting Tomorrow's Challenge and Yester- 
day's Criticism"’ featured the first session. It was 
chaired by Mrs. Gladys D. Meyer, manager of 
Personnel Services Division of White-Rodgers 
Electric Company, St. Louis. Other panel 
members were Betty Vortman, Thelma Haven 
and Betty J. Boettcher. 

‘‘Evening saw all the conference members 
casually dressed for a sail up the ‘beautiful 
Ohio.’ It was a wonderful sail with a barbecue 
supper served aboard. I had no idea,"’ says Miss 
Rice, ‘that so many personnel women were 
potential opera stars, comedians, torch singers 
and, heaven help us, rock and roll enthusiasts."’ 

Communications, the employment of the 
handicapped, and personnel testing were the 
subjects of three concurrent sessions the second 
morning. These were led respectively by David 
R. Acheson, industrial relations director of 
Baldwin Piano Company; John C. MacQueen, 
manager, employee and community relations, 
General Electric; and Robert E. Kline, director, 


educational-training, National Cash Register 
Company. Lee Belcher, director of industrial 
relations, Pillsbury Mills, spoke at the luncheon. 

New officers were elected to head the 
Association from July 1. They are: president 
Doris E. Price, personnel manager, Edward 
Stern & Co., Philadelphia; 1st vice president, 
Mrs. Thelma D. Haven, director of women's 
personnel, Pet Milk Co., St. Louis; 2nd vice 
president, Mrs. Florence J. Lupe, executive vice 
president and secretary, First Federal Savings & 
Loan Association of Toledo, Ohio; correspond- 
ing secretary, Mrs. Betty Vortman, assistant 
vice president, Albuquerque National Bank, 
New Mexico; recording secretary, Annette 
Gross, women's personnel advisor, manager 
employees suggestion system, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis; treasurer, Mrs. Hulda 
Lawrence, adviser job classification and com- 
pensation division, Girl Scouts of U.S. A., New 
York City. 

Mrs. Bonaro W. Overstreet addressed the 
group on the second night; her subject was ‘‘ The 
Person who is the Personnel Woman.’’ Dr. 
Lillian M. Gilbreth spoke at the final luncheon 
and was given honorary membership in the 
Association. At the conference, attended by 
members from over this country and Canada, a 
charter was granted to the Association of 
Personnel Women of Newark, New Jersey. The 
next annual meeting will be held in Detroit. 





Give to every human being every right 
that you claim yourself. 


—Robert Ingersoll 
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HOW HANDLE THE COFFEE PROBLEM 


M” than 35,000,000 workers, it is 
estimated, now take at least one daily 
coffee break. How to handle this costly 
relaxation and refreshment period is im- 
portant to personnel directors and other 
managers, who will be interested in the 
survey findings sent us by Sage C. Swanson 
Jr. of Swanson & Dalzell Incorporated, 
New York City. Mr. Swanson has essayed 
‘‘a completely objective research report’’ 
at our suggestion. 


The coffee-break time, cost and type of 
service—in vending machines, cafeterias, lunch 
rooms, or at corner restaurants—has become 
a major management problem. Responsibility 
for a coffee-break policy acceptable to both 
employer and employee usually falls on the 
personnel manager. The company is naturally 
concerned with minimizing time costs and pro- 
duction halts, while employees want to get the 
best possible cup of coffee for their money. 

Personnel and industrial relations men were 
asked by Fact Finders Associates to evaluate the 
real value of coffee breaks in their companies. 
The survey included 1,160 companies of various 
sizes in 45 states and noted the following: 


R> * 


© reported reduction in worker fatigue; 
75% noted improved employee morale; 62% 
noted increased worker productivity; 32% noted 
reduced accident rate; 15 % noted reduced waste. 
More than eight out of ten manufacturing 
plants are using vending machines. At the end 
of 1957 there were 99,000 coffee machines in 
operation, an increase of 23,000 units over 1956 
and three times as many as in 1954. 

The growth in popularity of coffee vending 
in the U. S. is due primarily to efforts to cut 
coffee break time down from twenty or thirty 
minutes or longer to ten or fifteen without 
cutting down on production and worker morale. 
It has been estimated that lost time has run into 
hundreds of millions of dollars annually. 
Through the use of vending machines employers 
have been able to a large extent to control the 
coffee break. 


The table below shows how workers 
obtain coffee on the job: 


Factory! Office | Store 
Workers Workers Workers 

Venders 19% 

estaurants 13% 

Sent In From Restaurants 9% 

Made On Premises 15% 

Company Cafeteria 

Delivered From Carts 

Brought From Home 

Don't Know 


are approximations derived from Pan-American 


VEN D—February 1958). 


A plant with as few as 75 employees can 
save $2,432.65 annually merely by reducing 


coffee time wasted five minutes per day, ac- 
cording to Rudd-Melikian, Inc. of Hatboro, 


Pa., one of the leaders in the automatic coffee 
industry. 

There are three types of coffee served in 
vending machines: self-brew, frozen concentrate 
and powder. Each has its advantages and dis- 
advantages. Here are some facts and suggestions 

Powder is the cheapest coffee. It is eco- 
nomical in small areas. Insist on a brand name 
and r ated cream changed twice a weck. 

Self-brew is the most expensive to the 
vendor. It makes coffee at time intervals. If not 
rapidly consumed, dumping makes it uneconom- 
ical. In plants of 500 or more employees who are 
highly centralized and where there is rapid 

1, a self-brew machine is ideal. It takes 
almost twice the time to service a self-brew 
machine, upping the service cost. If a machine 
brews 16 cups, vends only eight, it will dump 
the remaining eight and brew a fresh batch. If 
the eight cups are not vended promptly bacteria 
deterioration sets in. When this is multiplied 
several times a day by hundreds of machines a 
substantial amount of coffee is lost. Insist on a 
name brand for self-brew coffee, daily service 
and the key to the machine. 

Frozen concentrate coffee is more expensive 
than powder coffee, but not as high in cost as 
self-brew. It requires service every other day. 
It is not economically wise to install this 
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machine in small locations. Frozen concentrate 
is consistent in quality, delivered fresh frozen to 
dealers and is under constant refrigeration. In- 
sist on fresh cream or half-and-half cream from 
vender. 

In negotiating with dealers on installation 
of machines, obtain a written contract, refer- 
ences and a credit check. Ask for a sliding scale 


commission rather than a straight flat one. 

In 1947 there were only about six coffee 
vending machine manufacturers. By the end of 
1957 there were more than 20. Among them 
are Rudd-Melikian, Inc., Coffee Mat, Inc., Bert 
Millis, Inc., Jim Jak Industries, Apco Bar 
Vending, Inc., Continental Industries, Inc., 
Rowe, Vendo. 


HUMAN RELATIONS AND AUTOMATION 


UTOMATION is a threat to many. It 
A threatens the working man with 
technological unemployment, or (to him) 
the equally unpalatable alternative of hav- 
ing to learn a new skill. Because of this 
threat, he can be expected to promote re- 
strictive legislation or restrictive labor 
agreements, or some kind of feather-bedding 
arrangement by which he can continue to 
be paid even when displaced by automatic 
So said Louis J. 
Louis J. Kroeger and Associates, manage- 
ment consultants, San Francisco, in a talk 


processes bz 


last March to a management group “‘con- 


cerned with pending large-scale automation 
and particularly with electronic data proc- 
essing.’ Parts of his talk follow: 


Automation threatens supervisory and 
clerical staffs by introducing wholly new ideas 
which are likely to be distrusted as long as they 
are misunderstood. These people can be ex- 
pected to object and they may even consciously 
and unconsciously sabotage progress toward 
automation. 

Automation threatens many in management 
by altering the lines and conditions of com- 
mand. It may make decision-making tougher for 
some, by providing more facts to be taken into 
account, or by revealing more clearly the results 
of decisions. To the extent that any part of 
management is alienated in the progress toward 
automation, we can expect no help from that 
part of management in furthering understanding 
and acceptance by others. 

You, as specialists in this field, know that 
the introduction of automation takes long and 
careful planning. My point is that readjustment 
of personal attitudes is just as important as 


Kroeger of 


programing, and far more important than mere 
training in new tasks. Moreover, attitudes can- 
not be altered as easily as procedures are re- 
written or hardware is modified. 

We all know, of course, that in recent 
years management has been paying a great deal 
more attention to human relations. But in my 
opinion, some of this attention has headed in 
the wrong direction. The premium has often 
been on conformity in our economic, social and 
political life. There is no progress in con- 
formity. The odd-ball and the radical all 
through history has been in the vanguard of 
progress 

Admittedly, a big organization needs 
discipline and teamwork—but only after 
imagination, initiative and responsible de- 
cision have each had their turn. And these are 
not always best obtained by group action. 
Without discussing the point in detail, I would 
raise the question of whether ** brainstorming”’, 
for example, is not more superficial and dis- 
tracting than it is purposeful. 

Similarly, 1 would raise the question of 
whether the diffusion of responsibility for de- 
cision into committees and large groups has not 
resulted in slowing our progress. We need, in my 
opinion, more recognition for the individual 
who will make the hard decision promptly, 
and be willing to take the consequences. 

In any large organization, the personnel 
director should be the key person in human re- 
lations. Yet there is danger in taking this for 
granted. In the first place, too few of them yet 
understand all they should about the significance 
of the coming Age of Automation. You your- 
selves are partly responsible for not having 
introduced them properly to the possibilities of 
the electronic devices with which you are so 
familiar. 
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Also, too many of the personnel directors 
are specialists in law and procedure rather 
than in human relations. Finally—and most 
important—not all human relations in any 
organization can be centered around one in- 
dividual. The human relations of a given or- 
ganization is a network of imtricate inter- 
relations, fully as complex as the wiring boards 
on an electronic data processing machine. 

You don’t have to be a psychologist to 
understand and apply a few simple rules of 
human behavior. Just remember that people 
want security. So show them where security lies 
in whatever changes have to be made. Remem- 
ber that people want recognition. So explain and 


counsel with them as you go along. Remember 
that people resist change. So make change seem 
as little like change as possible. 

Above all, people are people. They react as 
much as they think, and they react in a delight- 
ful variety of unpredictable and unreasonable 
ways. The most successful management will be 
that which first understands the attitudes and 
hopes of the particular combination of human 
beings it employs, and then leads that group by 
whatever means that understanding shows them 
to be most useful. 

The safest rule to follow consistently is that 
in human relations there is no consistent rule to 
be followed safely 


IN THIS CORNER (With Harrison Terrell) 


| ae W. W. Bolton, department of per- 
sonnel administration, Food Machinery 
and Chemical Corporation, San Jose, Cali- 
fornia, comes a note about personality 
tests, mentioning the article “How Psy- 
chologists Serve Industry’’ by Joseph Tiffin 
in our March issue, and the reply of John 
Beamish in our June number. Says Mr. 
Bolton: 


My experience with so-called projection type 
personality tests is completely contrary to the 
article on page 64 of the June, 1958, issue of the 
Personnel Journal. 1 will go along with Dr. 
Joseph Tiffin of Purdue—certainly, you can de- 
termine levels of intelligence and certain skills 
through tests, but to say that they can predict 
success on the job is assuming more than I fee] 
they are qualified to do. 
x * x 

P/J readers are on their toes! Another 
subscriber—Richard Allen Stull, instructor 
in psychology at the Merritt Evening 
School of Business, Oakland (Calif.) Junior 
College—came through with all the facts 
about the “Lament of the Wife of a Psycho- 
analyst’’ which appeared on the second 
cover page of our June issue. The poem, 
which Mr. Stull ran across in the Atlantic 
Monthly, amused him so much that he 
clipped it and has been using it in the first 
lecture of his psychology classes for the 


past several years. The story about the 
poem, its authorship, and its original 
publication in Cosmopolitan in June 1950, 


was told in our July-August number. 
* * * 

“Sloppy Attitudes”’ is the title of an 
editorial in the Locust Valley Leader, a 
weekly published and edited by Ned Hay’s 
niece, Edith Hay Wyckoff, at Locust 
Valley, Long Island, New York. The edi- 
torial speaks mainly about ‘‘certain atti- 
tudes of ‘laxidasical’ 
among the younger working force,”’ but 


indifference .. . 


finds the same carelessness or lack of in- 


terest in doing a top-notch job on the part 


of older workers too. An example is cited 
of a man trying by a cheap trick to cheat a 
utility clerk out of a dollar. 

A good deal is appearing these days 
on this general subject of indifference. The 
president of one of the country’s biggest 
advertising agencies, BBD&O, the other 
day started off a speech with: ‘This is the 
era of the goof-off. The age of the half-done 
job. The land . . 
who won't serve, carpenters who will come 
around someday maybe, executives whose 
minds are on the golf course, students who 
take cinch courses. ... We have the two- 
hour lunch, the three-day weekend and the 
all-day coffee break.’’ I hear that Life 


. is populated with waiters 
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magazine editorialized at some length on 
‘the subject in a late June or early July issue. 

A bulletin from a firm of management 
consultants (not Hay Associates) a few 
months back dealt with the woeful lack of 
the old-time spirit of craftsmanship in 
American industry today. And the July 
issue of Men © Management, a two-page 
bulletin published by Edward N. Hay & 
Associates, Inc., 121 South Broad Street, 
Philadelphia 7, is in the form of a letter 
from a company president to his company’s 
trainees, pleading with them to scrap their 
sophomoric thinking and get off on the 
right foot at the start of their business 
careers. Copies of the Hay bulletin are 
available if you want to see how the idea 
was developed, and why Eddie Arcaro 
said that horses are like people. 


* * * 


Here's a new publication in the ad- 
vanced management field—The Journal of 
the Academy of Management, edited by Paul 
M. Dauten, Jr., who is associated with the 
College of Commerce and Business Ad- 
ministration at the University of Illinois. 
Number 1 of Volume 1 is dated April 1958, 
and consists of 63 meaty pages. The size is 
814 x 11; the printing is by offset. from 
typewritten copy. Associate editor is Dalton 
E. McFarland, who is chairman of the 
Research and Publications committee of 
the Academy of Management and who au- 
thored the Bibliography of articles of 
interest to industrial relations directors, 
published here early last year. 

Among the excellent articles in the 
first issue are: ‘Organizational Constructs: 
An Approach to Understanding Organiza- 
tions’ by William B. Wolf; ‘Determining 
Relative Degrees in the Delegation of Ex- 
ecutive Authority’’ by Alberr K. Wickes- 
berg; “Management Philosophy: The 
Time Dimensions of Planning’’ by Mr. 
Dauten; ‘““Executive Decision Making’ by 
Richard N. Schmidt. There are four other 
articles. 


The plan is to publish three numbers a 
year—April, August and December. Sub- 
scription price, $3. Single copy, $1.25. 
Address Mr. Dauten at 1007 W. Nevada 
street, Urbana, Illinois. 


* * * 


Do personnel managers sometimes have 
Occasion to use euphemisms in appraising 
people? Can you send us any prize ex- 
amples? The question comes to my mind 
from having read an item from Toronto in 
my morning paper. The item starts out 
“What does it mean when a high school 
student's report card carries the remark: 
‘Shows difficulty in distinguishing between 
imaginary and factual material’? In plain 
English: he lies.”’ 

To quote some other gems from the 
Bulletin of the Ontario Secondary School 
Teachers Federation, which appeared under 
the heading “Department of Delicacy”’: 


‘Needs ample supervision in order to work 
well’’—lazy. ‘Needs guidance in development 
of good habits of hygiene;’’ has bad odor. 
“Needs to develop quieter habits of communi- 
cation’’—noisy. “‘Has qualities of leadership 
but needs help in learning to use them demo- 
cratically’’—a bully. ‘Seems to feel secure only 
in group situations; needs to develop a sense of 
independence’’—roams with gangs. 


“Groupitis; An infectious disease common to adult 
training meetings. Symptoms: Dry throat, constriction 
of the vocal organs, extreme nervousness, inability to 
think clearly or say anything worthwhile. Causes: A 
sudden feeling of insecurity, complicated by having the 
attention of a group focused on an individual. Treat- 
ment: Regular injections of informal humor by the group 
leader, careful use of questions requiring patients to 
give personal opinions, application of ego-inflating balm, 
nurturing a personal sense of the importance of the sub- 
ject under discussion. Caution: Treatment of this dis- 
ease requires patience and skill, and is not to be at- 
tempted by amateurs! 

Eugene S. Marble, Training Director 

of Columbia-Southern Chemical Corp., 

Corpus Christi, Texas, in the 

Journal of the American Society of 

Training Directors 
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Junior Boarps or Executives: A Manage- 
ment Training Procedure. By John R. Craf. 
Harper & Brothers, New York, 1rg58. 162 
pages. $3.50. 


The book is described on the jacket 
as ‘‘an appraisal of junior boards in the 
management structure—how they are being 
used and what they have already accom- 
plished."’ Having only a hazy notion of 
what junior boards are and how they 
operate, I was immensely interested to 
learn how important they are in the man- 
agement development programs of many 
companies. The book travels right along 
and reads easily, but is essentially factual 
in its reporting on junior boards in 21 
companies visited by the author; that is, 
there is little, if any, emotional content or 
attempt to “‘sell’’ an idea. Chapter 2 tells 
in detail how junior boards came to be es- 
tablished and how they function, mostly 
quite successfully, in Companies A to U, 
none of them identified. There is an ex- 
cellent foreword by Charles P. McCormick, 
head of the Baltimore company where the 
junior board idea originated. Chapters of 
the book deal with The need for manage- 
ment development, Junior board by-laws, 
Methods of operation, Rating board mem- 
bers, Accomplishments of junior boards, 
Evaluation of junior boards. Some negative 
opinions and experiences are cited as well 
as the favorable. 

Another Harper book on this subject 
which personnel men should probably see 
if they're thinking seriously of a junior 
board as a device for training and broaden- 
ing promising young executives is pub- 
licized on the jacket of this book. It is 
‘The Power of People—Multiple Manage- 
ment in Action’ by Mr. McCormick. The 
New York Times is said to have reported: 
“There is as much excitement in this sober 


little book as in any war memoir or murder 
thriller." 

H. M. T. 
A ComprEHENSIVE DicTIONARY OF PsycHo- 
LOGICAL AND PsYCHOANALYTICAL TERMs. By 
Horace B. English and Ava Champney 
English. Longmans, Green and Co., New 
York, 1958. 594 pages. $8.00 


, 


‘trade 


‘text, $10.75 


The preface by Mr. English, who is in 
the Department of Psychology at Ohio State 
University, starts out: ‘The extraordinary 
growth of psychology has brought with it 
a profusion of new terms and many po- 
tentially confusing shifts in the meaning 
of old ones. Even the latest unabridged dic- 
tionaries inadequately represent the lan- 
guage of psychology. The scholar, scarcely 
less than the neophyte, needs a guide to 
current and to historical technical usage.”’ 

I recommend this guide to fellow neo- 
phytes who are often puzzled about the 
meaning of words used by psychologists; 
just browsing through it you'll have almost 
as much fun as in an English dictionary. 
For example, did you know thar f.a.g.r. 
is the abbreviation for fractional antedating 
goal response? And you don't know what that 
means? Look under antedating goal response 
fractional on page 33—and, if you're like 
me, you still won't know, but you will have 
enjoyed other terms found enroute. 

The neophyte may also enjoy and ap- 
plaud what the authors say of ‘‘the morbid 


fascination of ‘prestige’ terms designed 
rather to show that one belongs to the 
proper inner circle than to express a clear 
idea”’ and ‘“‘the neologistic fertility that 
plagues psychology and certain neighboring 
disciplines. I have not hesitated to suggest 
terminological contraception, or even— 


dare we say?—verbocide.”’ 
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There are perhaps 300 longer state- 
ments called general articles appearing under 
certain terms, which include arbitrary defini- 
tion, bogus erudition, neologism, theory-begging, 
pedantry, and so on. Come to think of it, 


some non-neophytes who write psychologi- 
cally-slanted pieces might profitably study 
the book before setting pen to paper. I 
recommend it (the book) heartily. 

H. M. T. 


ON OTHER MAGAZINE MENUS 


Herp Wantep: Skilled Blue-Collar Workers. 
By James P. Mitchell, Secretary of Labor, in the 
July Reader's Digest. Mr. Mitchell advises young 
men to consider preparing themselves for jobs 
requiring skilled hands as well as_ brains. 
Expert hand-workers are always in demand, 
even in bad times; the shortage is now “‘ desper- 
ate’’ and will become worse. **We have made a 
fetish of the white collar. We have developed 
the kind of snobbery that admires a $75-a-week 
bookkeeper and looks down on a $150-a-week 
tool and die maker—simply because the latter 
gets his hands dirty. . . . Our youngsters must 
be shown the advantages of being a craftsman 
as well as the advantages of being a doctor or a 
lawyer....°’ 

Even MBAs Feet tHe Pincu. An article of less 
than a page in Business Week for June 21. The 
subtitle gives the idea: ** For the 1958 alumni of 
the graduate schools of business, job offers are 
fewer, but not scarce. The trend is away from 
manufacturing, and into banks, utilities, in- 
surance.’ Last Spring's graduates are said to 
have found fewer job offers than were made to 
the previous year’s graduates, and for the first 
time since the war there was no increase in the 
proffered salaries. The recession was not solely 
responsible; many managements found “their 
management pipelines filled to overflowing” 
and were inclined to fill management gaps with 
people already on the payroll. 

It’s Nick to Work In Tue Country. By Joe 
Alex Morris in the July 5 Saturday Evening Post; 
about three pages with pictures. The Con- 
necticut General Life Insurance Company last 
year moved 2000 people from crowded dusty 
offices in Hartford to a modern new structure on 
generous acreage five miles out of town. Only 
16 employees left in anticipation of the move, 
and 14 more within four months afterwards. 


Henry Dawes, the personnel director, is quoted 
as saying that good people are easier to get in 
the new location, turnover is down by 7%, 
absenteeism is no greater even in the worst 
weather. Chartered company buses carry about 
one-quarter of the people back and forth; others 
come in their own cars or in pooled cars. 


My Huspanp Never LEARNED TO RELAX. 
By Jhan and June Robbins in the July Redbook 
Magazine; some three pages. The story of ** Fred 
and Jean Miller’’ of Philadelphia, now the 
parents of several children. Fred is one of the 
country’s 3!5 million ‘*moonlighters’’—men 
who hold down two or more paid jobs. Fred 
makes more than ten thousands a year on the 
two jobs, but at the cost of normal family and 
social relationships. The authors attempt to 
analyze the thinking of Fred and Jean which 
drives them to sacrifice so much for more 
material possessions. One man in twenty is said 
to be a ‘‘moonlighter’’ today; this gives some 
insight into the psychological, aside from the 
money, reasons. 





WHat Makes AN ‘EMOTIONALLY STABLE” 
Executive? By Perrin Stryker in July Fortune; 
three pages. This is the second in a series on 
executive qualities. Seventy-five executives 
questioned by Fortune had ‘‘152 different con- 
cepts’’ about emotional stability. One of the 
best definitions of the term was given by pres- 
ident Walter H. Wheeler, Jr., Pitney-Bowes, 
Inc., who said emotional stability is “‘ the state 
achieved when a man's thoughts and actions are 
guided primarily by reason and long-range 
principle, instead of by immediate emotions. 
But he also must have an informed heart for 
ballast in order to sail well.’’ Some examples of 
stability and instability are cited. Good reading 
for executive development courses. 





Personnel Research 


Tue Perception oF Hic aND Low Mora_e. 
By Hans H. Toch, Michigan State Uni- 
versity. Personnel Psychology, Vol. 10, No. 4, 
Winter 1957, 407-420. 


This study attempted to find out 
whether one’s own morale affects the way 
one sees morale in others, and whether 
differences exist in the way low morale and 
high morale are perceived. Six hundred 
questionnaires were sent to a representative 
sample of Navy personnel, including all 
grades of enlisted men, and were returned 
anonymously by 357 enlisted men and 96 
officers. 

The questionnaire asked the subject 
(1) to characterize an enlisted man he 
knew whose morale is very low; (2) to give 
similar information about an enlisted man 
with high morale; and (3) to rate his own 
morale and give certain personal back- 
ground items. 

The questionnaires were analyzed and 
the replies were coded. A judgment was 
made as to whether the person in the char- 
acterization was favorably described or 
whether the tone of the description was 
unfavorable. The coder was also asked to 
summarize the factors to which high or low 
morale was ascribed; for example, environ- 
mental factors, personality or attitude 
factors, and mixed or undetermined factors. 
Quotations from the responses are listed 
and form a characterization of a man with 
high morale and a man with low morale. 
Liking or disliking the type of work per- 
formed in the Navy are popular responses. 
The accessibility of one’s family is the 
most frequently mentioned item among the 
environmental factors which determine 
both high and low morale. 

The general conclusion of the analysis 
was that “‘whereas low morale characteriza- 
tions were definitely affected by the re- 


Reviewed by Margaret W. Moore, Ph.D. 


spondent’s morale, this was not true of high 
morale characterizations.... The stereo- 
type stands up where it does not conflict 
with the individual's interests, or with his 
personal experience.’" Low morale indi- 
viduals tended to identify themselves with 
their fellows, and probably for this reason 
low morale was more frequently seen as a 
product of unfavorable environment. 


The Effects of Sound Films on Opinions About 
Mental Illness in Community DiscussionGroups. 
By Elliott McGinnies, Robert Lana, and 
Clagett Smith, University of Maryland. 
Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 42, No. 1, 
February 1958, 40-46. 


There is considerable evidence to show 
the usefulness of instructional films in im- 
parting facts, but evidence of the effects of 
motion pictures on attitudes and opinions 
is fragmentary and conflicting. The in- 
fluence of a single presentation of a film on 
human attitudes has been found to be 
temporary and slight. There is, however, 
a popular belief that the mass media have 
a profound influence on manners and morals. 

In this study the authors were inter- 
ested to discover the effects of mental 
health films on the opinions of adults. The 
subjects were twelve groups of upper middle 
class adults in P.T.A. and child study 
groups. The films used were ‘‘The Feeling 
of Rejection,’’ ‘‘The Feeling of Hostility,” 
and ‘‘Breakdown,”’ and each had a running 
time of about 40 minutes. It was felt that 
a film followed by discussion from the group 
might have more influence on attitudes than 
a film alone, so the factor of group discus- 
sion was included in the plan for the ex- 
periment. The opinions of the members of 
the groups were measured by a ‘‘Mental 
Health Opinion Inventory"’ devised by the 
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authors and which included items such as 
the following: 

‘1. It is better not to discuss a mental 
illness as one would a physical ill- 
ness. 

Few of the people who seek psy- 

chiatric help need the treatment."’ 
This inventory was given to all subjects in 
the experimental groups and also to two 
control groups of people who did not see 
any of the films. It was given before and 
after the showing of the films, and in the 
case of the control groups a four-week in- 
terval elapsed. 

There were four variations in the ex- 
perimental set-up: 

A. A single mental health film presented 

without discussion. 

A single film with discussion. 

A series of three films presented at bi- 
weekly intervals without discussion. 

. A series of three films presented at bi- 

weekly intervals with discussion. 

The results indicated that a single 
mental health film did not produce statis- 
tically significant changes in opinions 
toward mental illness, regardless of whether 
or not the groups engaged in discussion of 
the films. A series of three films, however, 
did induce significant shifts of opinion in 
the direction intended by the film content. 
The degree of change was no greater where 
the groups had discussed the films. 

The authors are careful to point out the 
limitations of a study of this sort, but the 
advantage of a series of three over a single 
film seems clear. 


Colors and Mood-Tones. By David C. Murray 
and Herdis L. Deabler, VA Center, Biloxi, 
Mississippi. The Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology, Vol. 41, No. 5, October, 1957, 279- 
283. 


This study explores the cultural factor 
to see whether socio-economic level and 
mental health play a part in the associations 
between colors and mood-tones. The follow- 


ing eight stimulus colors were used: yellow, 
orange, red, purple, brown, blue, black and 
green. The mood-tones were: Exciting, 
Secure, Distressed, Tender, Protective, De- 
spondent, Calm, Dignified, Cheerful, De- 
fiant, and Powerful. In each case the subject 
was asked to pick a color to go with each 
of the moods. 

The subjects were 25 Louisiana State 
University students, 69 male nursing as- 
sistants and 108 unselected new male psy- 
chiatric patients at the Biloxi VA Center. 
The results for these groups were compared 
with those for students at Purdue Uni- 
versity, which were published previously 
by Wexner. 

In general, socio-economic differences 
seemed to be more important in the choice 
of colors to go with mood-tones than were 
either mental health differences or dif- 
ferences in geographical regions. Red and 
black were found to have about the same 
affective meaning for all groups, but in 
other cases there were sharp group dif- 
ferences in the extent to which a given color 
is associated with a given mood-tone. For 
all groups combined, red was by far the 
most frequently chosen color, and orange 
and purple were the least frequently se- 
lected. 

The authors suggest that further re- 
search is needed to compare other regions 
of the country and more finely differentiated 
socio-economic groups. 





When we curse the whimsicality and undepend- 
ability of the human operator, we should be 
thankful for his corollary flexibility, which is the 
thing that allows us to operate with such a high 
margin of error in our personnel decisions. There 
is a crying need for a scientific study of the char- 
acteristics of people in industry to parallel our 
understanding of mechanical characteristics, so 
that we maximize the efficiency of both partners 
of our industrial potential. 

Mason Haire 
in Psychology in Management 
(McGraw-Hill) 





Across the Editor's Desk 


Gleanings by Dorothy Bonnell 


Attending the Conferences and Courses 





Tue University or Cauirornia Ex- 
TENSION held an advanced training labora- 
tory in human relations August 24-30 at 
the University’s residential conference cen- 
ter at Lake Arrowhead, California. The 
program this year replaces the University’s 
annual Western Training Laboratory in 
Group Development, which will be held 
again in the summer of 1959, according to 
Warren H. Schmidt who heads the Depart- 
ment of Conference at UCLA. 

“We now have more than 500 Western 
Training Laboratory alumni, as well as 
participants in other sensitivity training 
programs, who have repeatedly asked for 
some kind of advanced training program. 
Because of this, we decided that it would 
be wise to have WTL take a ‘Sabbatical’ 
after seven years, and put on the advanced 
training program’’, said Dr. Schmidt. Each 
delegatd chose to have his experience either 
in a sensitivity group, where the emphasis 
was on deepening insight into individual 
and group behavior, or in a work group 
where the emphasis was on organizing 
group resources. 

Tue Fourth ANNUAL CREATIVE Pros- 
LEM-SOLVING INSTITUTE, Co-sponsored by 
the University of Buffalo and the Creative 
Education Foundation, was held last June. 
The three-day program, which featured case 
histories of recent developments in creative 
education and brainstorming, was held in 
the University’s new 11-story Tower resi- 
dence hall. 

Dr. Sidney J. Parnes, director of the 
Institute and director of creative education 
at the University of Buffalo, pointed out the 
following objectives of the program: 1) To 
provide knowledge of educational methods 


for the development of personal creativity; 
2) To provide training in the operational 
use of creative procedures for organiza- 
tional problem-solving; 3) To help par- 
ticipants become better able to conduct 
creative problem-solving courses and pro- 
grams, as well as to organize and to lead 
brainstorming sessions; 4) To provide op- 
portunity for participants to discuss their 
own problems and interests personally with 
one another, and with experienced leaders; 
5) To provide a wide choice of specialized 
seminars from which participants (both 
former members and new members) can 
select the ones best suited to their own 
interests; and 6) To bring all members up- 
to-date on new developments in the creative 
thinking field, such as the recent Yale 
study 

One of the principal speakers at the 
Institute was Alex F. Osborn, president of 
the Creative Education Foundation and 
co-founder of Batten, Barton, Durstine and 
Osborn. Mr. Osborn emphasized two fea- 
tures of this year’s program: a sub-program 
for members of past Institutes, and a special 
creative problem-solving session for wives 
of participants 

Tue ADVANCED MANAGEMENT SEMINAR 
AT THE UNIveRsITY OF WASHINGTON IN 
SEATTLE, uses a Top Management Decision 
Game as an important part of the course. 
Jim Rosenzweig, director of the seminar, 
has sent us a reprint of an article describing 
the device, which originally appeared in the 
University of Washington Business Review 
for April, 1958. The article is written by 
Albert N. Schrieber, professor of produc- 
tion and business policy at the University, 
who worked out the way in which the game 
is used. The article is illustrated with some 
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of the forms used in the games, such as 
balance sheets, profit and loss statements, 
and market research information. 

Schrieber lists four objectives of the 
game. 1. To give experience in decision- 
making in a dynamic, competitive business 
environment requiring the integration of 
many business forces from the top-manage- 
ment point of view through the use of ra- 
tional skills. 2. To help in developing a 
way of thinking about decision-making 
rather than specific strategies which may 
be successful in one situation but will fail 
in another. 3. To give practice in the human 
relations aspect of reconciling different 
points of view between members of a team 
in order to obtain a positive course of 
action. 4. To give the specialist an oppor- 
tunity to see the analytical relationships 
of his area to the other functional areas in 
the business. The specialist must broaden 
his point of view and learn sympathy, 
respect, and understanding for the decision- 
makers outside his own narrow field. This 
in turn helps the specialist to be more ef- 
fective in his function as well as more useful 
to the business as a whole. 

A Variep Menu For PersonNEL MEN 
SEEKING Foop For THouGut is offered by 
the New York State School of Industrial and 
Labor Relations at Cornell University. M. P. 
Catherwood is dean of the school. Complete 
information may be obtained from Robert 
F. Risley, coordinator of special programs, 
New York State School of Industrial and 
Labor Relations, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York. Among the conferences and in- 
stitutes scheduled for 1958-59 are the fol- 
lowing: ‘Maintenance of Mental Health 
Through Line Supervision”’ which was held 
in May, 1958; ‘‘Economic Climate and Col- 
lective Bargaining,’’ and “Some New De- 
velopments in Industrial Safety,’’ also held 
in May; the eighth annual institute for 
training specialists, held in June; the 
twelfth annual conference of training di- 
rectors, scheduled for the end of October; 


a labor relations conference to be held in 
May 1959; the fifth annual industrial mental 
health conference, also in May 1959; and 
the ninth annual institute for training spe- 
cialists in June, 1959. 

In the summer of 1958 workshops and 
seminars were held on human problems of 
U. S. enterprise in Latin America; inter- 
viewing methods and techniques; personnel 
problems of professional and technical em- 
ployees; personnel selection and placement; 
wage and salary administration; problems 
of organizational planning; community re- 
lations for business and industry and in- 
plant communication. 

Four Aspects oF WaGE AND SALARY 
Controt were discussed at a personnel 
management conference held by the Manage- 
ment Institute, Department of Commerce, Uni- 
versity Extension Division, the University of 
Wisconsin, in April. The conference leader 
was M. R. Lohmann, dean, Institute of 
Technology, and professor of industrial 
engineering and management, Oklahoma 
State University, Stillwater. He talked 
about a plan of salary and wage control; 
the impact of merit and seniority; devising 
and administering merit budgets; and con- 
trol reports for management and super- 
visors. 

Another one-day conference under the 
same sponsorship in the Spring was devoted 
to selecting and training supervisors. The 
leaders were William S. Sadler, of Sadler 
and Associates, Chicago, and Donald L. 
Kirkpatrick, assistant director, Manage- 
ment Institute, the University of Wisconsin. 


PracticaL Jos EvatuaTion was the 
subject of a talk by Dr. Jay L. Otis, psycho- 
logical research services, Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, at the 16th annual 
conference of the Personnel Association of 
Toronto, held last April. Dr. Otis said that 
as a means of job classification job evalua- 
tion is absolutely necessary. No sound wage 
system can be installed without first classi- 
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fying the jobs properly. As a basis for wage 
negotiations it is extremely useful. It per- 
mits both management and labor to bargain 
on fundamental issues. As a device for bring- 
ing fairness and consistency rather than 
emotion and suspicion into the wage struc- 
ture it is valuable. It prices jobs in a 
defensible manner. Job evaluation is the 
practicable way to classify jobs for the 
purpose of wage administration. 

Speaking at the same meeting Lyndall 
F. Urwick, chairman of Urwick, Orr and 
Partners Ltd., said that he believes the 
success or failure of any personnel policy 
should be judged almost solely by its effect 
on the morale of the group. Morale, he 
said, is a challenge, not a poultice. As far 
as it can be related to identifiable factors, 
it depends on every member of the group 
having three things: belief in what the 
group is trying to do, in the importance 
of its purpose to the society of which the 
group is a part; confidence in those who are 
set in authority in the group; dignity 
founded on recognition of the contribution 
of his or her task to the group effort and 
consciousness of trained skill in its per- 
formance. He went on to say that unless 
the industrialized free societies can take 
some fairly immediate and vigorous steps 
to clean up the perpetual guerrilla warfare 
between employers and employed which 
is our present climate of operation, they 
are doomed. We cannot afford to face the 
challenge of communism, with the rank- 


and-file of our industrial armies forever in 
a condition of incipient mutiny or ‘“‘work- 
ing torule.’’ The only answer to enthusiasm 
is enthusiasm. 





FINDING THE Facts IN PERsONNEL De- 
cisions was the theme of the seventeenth 
southeastern personnel conference, held at Duke 
University in Durham, North Carolina, 
last March. Norman H. Winde, manager, 
sales personnel, textile fibers department, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours Company, Wil- 
mington, Delaware, spoke on management 
development. Other speakers were Harry 
D. Kolb, manager, research division, em- 
ployee relations department, Esso Standard 
Oil Company, New York; Bernard Stowens, 
department head, digital systems, ground 
armament division, Sperry Gyroscope Com- 
pany, Great Neck, New York; L. F. Zerfoss 
staff advisor for executive development, 
American Enka Corporation, Enka, North 
Carolina; D. J. Moffie, vice president, in- 
dustrial relations, Hanes Hosiery Mills, 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina; James F. 
Haynes, treasurer, Guy Arthur and Asso- 
ciates, Toccoa, Georgia; Ian C. Ross, Bell 
Laboratories; Phillip Smythe, Harwood 
Manufacturing Company, Marion, Vir- 
Fiedler, department of psy- 
chology, University of Illinois, Urbana; 
and K. Brantley Watson, vice president, 
human relations, McCormick and Com- 
pany, Baltimore, Maryland. 


ginia; F. E. 


With the Local Personnel Associations 





Tre CoLLeGe AND University PErson- 
NEL AssocIATION publishes a 20-page, 
pocket-size magazine, CUPA Journal. 


Kathryn G. Hansen, executive secretary, 
University Civil Service System of Illinois, 
is the editor. ‘‘So You Want to Start a 
Personnel Program’’ is an article which 
appeared in the Journal not long ago, and 
makes a good yardstick by which to 


measure any program. The author is Donald 
E. Dickason, who is director of the Office 
of Nonacademic Personnel, University of 
Illinois, and director of the University 
Civil Service System of Illinois. He was 
asked to review the organization of a 
medium-sized university and to recommend 
a program of personnel administration 
based on his findings. 
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In outline form, the main points of the 
report are that: 1. Costs are rising rapidly 
for personal services. Qualified people of 
skill and experience will become more and 
more difficult to procure during the next 
ten years. 2. The present situation is con- 
fused. There is no central employment 
office; there is no internal pay policy, based 
on length of service, merit or equity, etc. 
3. A personnel program, in its simplest 
terms, includes the following elements: 
(a) To get (to provide the necessary number 
of qualified people to fill all positions); 
(b) To keep Cinvolving satisfactory ar- 
rangements for pay, Classification, pro- 
motion); (c) To improve; (d) To satisfy. 
4. There are several specific steps recom- 
mended for early development. (a) Develop 
and submit to the board a formal state- 
ment of policy, covering (1) The retirement 
program. (2) Group insurance. G) Dis- 
ability benefits, military leave, etc. (4) 
Holidays and vacation. (5) Overtime and 
work schedule. (b) Establish a central 
employment office. (c) Develop a position 
classification plan. (d) Establish an office 
of personnel services. Dickason concludes 
by saying, “My recommendation would 
be that you accept the principle that good 
personnel administration is a useful ad- 
ministrative tool on the campus, that you 
implement this belief with sufficient funds 
to obtain a well-qualified personnel direc- 
tor, that you employ him or her as quickly 
as possible, and that you assign to the new 
director the responsibility of developing a 
program as above-outlined.”’ 

Officers of the College and University 
Personnel Association are: Diedrich K. 
Willers, personnel director, Cornell, presi- 
dent; Paul A. Hartley, director of personnel, 
University of Miami, president-elect; Theo- 
dore J. Woloson, personnel officer, Wayne 
State University, vice president; John D. 
Shingleton, assistant director of placement, 
Michigan State University, vice president; 
and Shelton F. King, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, secretary-treasurer. 


THe APPLETON PERSONNEL ASSOCIATION, 
Appleton, Wisconsin, helps members to 
know each other better by giving a short bi- 
ography of a different member each month 
in the association News Bulletin, under the 
title, APA Man of the Month. An active 
membership is assured by appointing a pro- 
gram chairman for each month's program. 
There isa program coordinator to make sure 
there are no mix-ups. Scott Brammer is pres- 
ident of the association, Eddie Krueger vice 
president. 


THe NortTHEeRN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER 
OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF TRAINING 
Directors had a thought-provoking meet- 
ing On communications when Berton Bal- 
lard, public relations director, State Bar of 
California, addressed the group. Most com- 
munication problems fall into the category, 
“the problem of bureaucracy."’ The problem 
of bureaucracy as defined by Ballard con- 
sists of obstacles to management com- 
munication growing out of government by 
groups of officials, officials administering 
the government, and concentration of power 
in administration. Bureaucracy is not en- 
tirely a matter of what we commonly call 
government of a political nature, but can 
be found in any large organization 

With the formal pattern in the organi- 
zation following the pattern downward but 
not upward in the same desired degree, it 
is essential that a means be found for de- 
veloping an informal route to the top-dog. 
This is most likely to be via “‘The King’s 
mistress.'’ In either the memo or the less 
formal message there is failure when you 
lack confidence in the quality of your mes- 
sage. The speaker commented on the in- 
herent weaknesses in the prose of manage- 
ment communication, the necessity for 
feed-back in the processes of communicat- 
ing, and what happens when intermediate 
management tries to block feedback, as 
well as the communication itself. This re- 
quires building two channels, formal and 
informal. 
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Concluding his remarks, Ballard said 
that human relations is but a part of the 
problem of good communications: We 
should not try to distinguish our craft or 
profession as being different, but typical. 
Truth is the most important element in 
communications. 

Tue SEATTLE CHAPTER OF THE PaciFIc 
NorTHWEstT PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT As- 
SOCIATION considered four aspects of retire- 
ment under the guidance of a distinguished 
panel, at an outstanding meeting this year 
“What Social Security Lacks’’ was ex- 
plained by Dan Mater, Jr., district manager 
of the Seattle Social Security Administra- 
tion. “Administration of a Retirement 
Program’’ was described by Charles Oliver, 
executive secretary of the Seattle Retire- 
ment System and Prepaid Health Care 
Program. Dr. Charles R. Strother, pro- 
fessor of psychology in the College of Arts 
and Sciences and of clinical psychology in 
the School of Medicine, University of 
Washington, spoke on “‘The Psychological 
Problems of Retirement."’ “‘Activities for 
Retired People’’ were listed by Mrs. R. J. 
Arsonson, president of the Council on 
Aging for Seattle and King County. 

THe VANCOUVER CHAPTER OF THE Pa- 
ciric NorTHWEsT PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 
AssoctaTIon heard Jack Shirley, resident di- 
rector of Woods and Gordon, management 
consultants, speak on “‘A Management Con- 
sultant Looks at the Personnel Function.”’ 
Mr. Shirley divided the evolution of the 
personnel function in a business organiza- 
tion into four steps: personnel function per- 
formed by management; personnel function 
performed by management and supervision; 
specialist who performs part of the function; 
specialist becomes part of management. 
Mr. Shirley said, “It will be noted that 
the function has not changed throughout 
these steps, it has onlv been transferred. 
Usually much room exists for the growth of 
the personnel manager's function, but he 
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can do so only through his own efforts in 
accurately determining the needs of the 
company.”’ The personnel manager should 
develop channels of communication with 
both supervisors and employees in order 
that he may head off problems before they 
are raised formally. As he becomes part of 
higher management, he must insure that 
a replacement is obtained to preserve these 
channels of informal communications. Mr. 
Shirley emphasized the fact that the de- 
velopment of the personnel function within 
a company was the direct responsibility of 
the personnel administrator and the degree 
of progress that he achieved was directly 
dependent upon his recognition of the needs 
of an organization 


THe PeRsONNEL AND INbustTRIAL Re- 
LATIONS AssocIATION OF Los ANGELEs went 
in for a little soul-searching at a one-day 
conference last spring. The conference chair- 
man explained that if “because we know 
that personnel and industrial relations de- 
partments should and can contribute to a 
company’s efficiency, and because we do not 
think that we, as personnel men, should be 
privately employed ‘welfare-staters,’ PIRA 
arranged for its first all-day conference to 
gain the opinions and criticisms of industrial 
people in the other areas of our companies 
sales, production, finance, and administra- 
tion. Outstanding men in these fields held 
up a mirror for us, a mirror on which was a 
scale measured by profit standards.”’ 

Charles Adjamein, vice president and 
Chase Bank, 
opened the conference, speaking both as 


controller of Manhattan 
a banker familiar with the profit troubles 
of many companies and as the controller of 
his own firm. A panel of experts—Victor J. 
Pollock, secretary and treasurer, Consoli- 
dated Electrodynamics Corporation; Wilbur 
F. Snelling, factory manager, North Ameri- 
can Aviation; Stephen Jeffries, secretary, 
Rand Corporation, dissected personnel per- 
formance from the point of view of each of 
the main areas of a company’s organization. 
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Wallace Jamie, director, public relations, 
Carnation Company, discussed the public 
relations results of personnel work, and 
Howard P. Mold, manager, sales personnel 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Com- 
pany, evaluated personnel work and future 
planning for profits. 


THe PersoNNEL Cius or ATLANTA has 
elected new officers. They are John Ewing, 
president, personnel director, H. W. Lay 
and Company; Sam Lamb, first vice presi- 
dent, American Red Cross; Jane Anderson 
second vice president, Sears Roebuck and 
Company; Leuna Sullivan, secretary, Armed 
Air Force Exchange Service; Leon Hames, 
treasurer, Life Insurance Company of 
Georgia; and Lillian Spalding, historian, 
Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta. Directors 
of the club include Betty Dailey, Dr. Robert 
Carney, Irma McAuley, C. E. Medlock and 
Leon Socol. The club, composed of person- 
nel directors, employee and labor relations 
managers, employment managers, training 
directors and other related groups, is af- 
filiated with the National Council of In- 
dustrial Management Clubs, and the Down- 
town YMCA. 

THe WasHINGTON PERSONNEL Asso- 
c1aTION, Washington, D. C., is proud, ac- 
cording to Richard D. Early, vice president 
for public relations, of an article on coffee 
breaks which appeared in the Washington 
Post and Times Herald. The article was 
based on a survey of 50 of the larger private 


firms in the Washington area, made by 
the personnel operations committee of the 
association. Chief finding was that “‘the 
coffee break is becoming solidly entrenched 
as a fringe benefit.’" Twenty-four of the 
50 companies “formally allow the mid- 
morning cup, 17 permit it informally, five 
say it’s for certain office-worker groups 
only, two prefer to call it ‘rest period’, and 
two ban it altogether.’’ Other findings 
about the breaks were reported. The Asso- 
ciation membership shows a substantial 
gain over last year; it is now at 128. Newly 
elected officers of the group are: president, 
Donald W. Mowbray, assistant treasurer, 
American Security & Trust Co.; vice presi- 
dent, programs, C. Calvert Hines, Jr., staff 
supervisor-executive, C & P Telephone Co. ; 
vice president, public relations, Richard D. 
Early, operations manager, The Henry B. 
Gilpin Co.; vice president, membership, 
Luther S. Beale, employee relations man- 
ager, Safeway Stores, Inc.; secretary, 
Margaret Eagen, personnel assistant, The 
Reuben H. Donnelley Corp.; treasurer, 
Thaddeus C. Cox, vice president, Union 
Trust Co.; vice president at large, Ernest 
V. Connolly, assistant director, U. S$. Em- 
ployment Service for D. C.; director, 
Richard W. Brown, assistant vice president, 
Riggs National Bank; director, Nancy 
Corkum, assistant director of personnel, 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce; and director, 
Allan A. Greenstreet, assistant vice presi- 
dent, National Savings & Trust Co. 


Glancing at the New Publications 





Creativity, A Susyect Once Con- 
SIDERED OF INTEREST ONLY IN THE ARTs, 
has become important tO executives, engi- 
neers and scientists, teachers and many 
other business and professional people. A 
useful guide to this subject has just been 
published entitled Creativity—A Comprehen- 
sive Bibliography on Creativity in Engineering, 


Science, Business and the Arts. This sixteen- 
page booklet contains over 600 references 
to books and articles which deal with such 
things as the creative process, research, crea- 
tive teamwork, identifying creative in- 
dividuals, problem solving, organizational 
climate and motivational factors. The 
pamphlet was prepared by Deutsch and 
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Shea, Inc., and is published by Industrial 
Relations News, 230 West 41st St., New 
York 36, N. Y. The price is $2.00 per copy. 





Tue Rote or Macninges in Mopern 
LivinG 1s PRESENTED SCRIPTOGRAPHICALLY 
in a new 16-page booklet You and Machines 
—the ABC's of Technological Progress. The 
author is John L. Strohm of Woodstock, 
Illinois. Mr. Strohm is the editor of the 
Ford Farm Almanac and a writer on eco- 
nomic subjects. The booklet is published as 
one of a series on the economic facts of life 
by the Channing L. Bete Co., Inc. of Green- 
field, Mass. Single copies are available for 
15¢. Discounts are given on quantity pur- 
chases. You and Machines uses few words 
and many graphic illustrations to show how 
the machine has raised our standard of liv- 
ing in America by producing more and 
better goods with less effort and thus pro- 
viding higher real wages and better values 
for customers. The author poses the ques- 
tion, where is the money coming from to 
buy $50 billion worth of machines each year 
which we need in America—a figure which 
emphasizes the need for more profits and 
investments. 





How Errsctive 1s THE Company Reap- 
NG Rack? The American Management As- 
sociation has reprinted an article which 
originally appeared in Personnel under this 
title. The article was written by Lawrence 
C. Lovejoy of the graduate school of busi- 
ness administration, New York University. 
He found that a composite report on a sur- 
vey of employee reactions to reading-rack 
programs in 35 companies showed that, 
of 6,111 employees who completed the ques- 
tionnaire: 93% agreed that the program 
had some value; 87% wanted it continued; 
83% believed that the booklets had given 
them new ideas or a different slant on 
things; 68% felt that the booklets were 
generally helpful to them. Such over- 
whelmingly favorable answers, coupled 
with the other findings, strongly suggest, 


says Lovejoy, that the reading-rack pro- 
grams are not only popular but an effective 
communications device that is well worth 
the small cost it entails. 

Computsory Union MEMBERSHIP is 
criticized in a leaflet by McLellan Smith, 
published by the National Right to Work 
Committee, 1025 Connecticut Ave., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Smith is a Washington 
newspaper correspondent. He feels that a 
major portion of labor's ills could be solved 
through a simple national law which would 
protect the individual in his right to work 
regardless of ‘‘race, creed, color, national 
origin, membership or lack thereof, in a 
trade union or other association."’ Two 
other similar leaflets published by the 
committee are Warning! Danger Ahead! by 
Maurice R. Franks, president, National 
Labor-Management Foundation and editor, 
Partners Magazine; and Why .. . Right-to- 
Work Laws are a Necessity, by Martin Lu, 
a student at Georgetown University. The 
leaflet is a reprint of the original article 
which appeared in Foreign Service Courier. 


A PracticaL MaNnuat For BuILDING 
Better RELATIONS WITH ALL CATEGORIES 
or Wuite Coiiar Peopre has been pre- 
pared by the industrial relations division 
of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, 2 East 48th St., New York City. 
The pamphlet, Satisfying the Salaried Em- 
ployee, sells for fifty cents. Among the 
problems treated in the publication are 
status and recognition, compensation, com- 
munication, supervision. A typical program 
of basic supervisory training is given in an 
appendix. The material is well organized, 
presented in outline, and uses questions and 
answers for clarification. Each section, for 
instance, is headed by a series of questions. 
The supervision section deals with these 
questions: Have office supervisors been 
given special training to qualify them to 
deal with the human relations aspects of 
their jobs? What are the fundamental 
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principles by which supervisors get things 
done through people? What human re- 
lations barometers give warning of dis- 
content? Why is the supervisor's own 
attitude the key to high output and high 
morale in office and lab? The questions and 
answers make effective study easy. This is a 
useful handbook. 

Want to keep up with the world and 
abreast of the times? Want to dazzle the 
boss with a few telling foreign phrases? 
Or have you run out of vocabulary to use 
when annoyed? Then how about glancing at 
a French publication, Travail et Méthodes? 
I've mentioned this magazine once before 
but I thought you might like to take it 
straight this time. Last spring, just before 
De Gaulle was asked to head the French 
government, the Manchester Guardian ap- 


peared with the lead article written entirely 
in French. If the Manchester Guardian, why 
not the Personnel Journal? Anyway, the 
editorial of a recent issue of Travail et 
Meéthodes is called *‘Le Quant-a-soi"’ and is 
summarized in the table of contents as 
follows: ‘‘Le courant entre le patron et ses 
hommes ne peut s’établir et se maintenir 
que par le truchement des échelons in- 
termédiares de la hiérarchie.’" Which I 
interpret to mean, ‘The relationship be- 
tween the boss and his men can only be 
established and maintained by the inter- 
pretation of the intermediate echelons of 
the hierarchy."’ Which only goes to show 
that the art of getting involved in mean- 
ingless technical jargon and double talk is 
not restricted to Americans. If anyone has a 
good colloquial interpretation for quant- 
a-soi, I wish you'd write and tell me. 


Looking Over the Employee Magazines 





INpustriaAL Epitinc 1s Far From 
Betinc MarkKep FOR EXTERMINATION, in 
spite of retrenchment in employee com- 
munications, members of the St. Louis 
Industrial Press Association were told at a 
dinner meeting in May. Speakers at the 
meeting were Robert Newcomb and Marg 
Sammons, man-and-wife partnership of 
Newcomb and Sammons, Chicago special- 
ists in employee communication, both long 
identified with industrial editing. The two 
pointed out that this is the greatest time of 
challenge in industrial journalism since the 
big depression. Editors have a job to do for 
their managements and if it must be done 
with fewer tools, the challenge is exciting 

“Today the rank and file employee ts 
in the mood to listen,’* Miss Sammons told 
listeners in the first portion of the two-part 
talk. ‘‘He hears news of plant shutdown, of 
layoffs, of curtailed work weeks. He 
knows about the sale of the plant across 
town, the order cancellations in the factory 
down the street. Within the coming 


months, enterprising managements can do 
the greatest cementing job with employees 
in the history of industrial relations. But it 
won't be done by companies which, at this 
critical hour, abandon or curtail too drasti- 
cally their communications programs. ’’ 

Newcomb scoffed at the ‘‘head roll- 
ing’’ that is supposed to be taking place in 
communication. ‘Sensible, logical retrench- 
ment, yes. Better use of tools, yes. But 
wholesale massacre of communications 
devices across the country? Nonsense!"’ 
He cited two recent surveys, one by Ruder 
and Finn, the other by the House Magazine 
Institute, to show industrial internal com- 
munications are still considered important. 
“What are the sound, the forward-looking 
concerns doing these days? After looking 
over what they had done and deciding it 
didn’t fill the bill, they determined to tell 
the employees the economic facts of life in 
terms they understand. Alert companies 
figured for the first time they really had the 
ear of the employees.” 
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Newcomb cited a dozen or more ex- 
amples of modern, effective communication 
in employee publications, and said of 
them: “‘These publications are not folding 
up. These editors are not casting about for 
jobs. They have jobs and they are perform- 
ing them. What's the common denominator 
of these and dozens of others like them? 
It’s this: they have abandoned the mish- 
mash that for years has passed as industrial 
journalism, and come to grips with the 
basic problems of company survival. In- 
stead of talking endlessly about teamwork, 
they are busy building a team. Let's 
remember that ours is essentially a service 
to management. It’s a good-will building 
job that reaches from the executive office to 
the maintenance department. In times of 
crisis, and crises are common in industry 
and business today, communications people 
need to rise to the needs of the times, not to 
stand aloof from them.”’ 

Newcomb was the originator and first 
editor of Stet Magazine and founder of the 
House Magazine Institute. With his wife, 
first secretary of the present ICIE, he 
formed the Council in Chicago in 1941. The 
pair act as consultants in employee com- 
munication to many firms, large and small; 
they publish a monthly report on com- 
munications, The Score, and are the authors 
of a book on employee communication, 
Speak Up, Management!, as well as a book 
on supervisory communication for American 
Management Association and two studies 
for the U. S. Chamber of Commerce. The 
Industrial Press Association of Greater St. 
Louis is an organization of nearly 100 
journalists who edit business publications 
in the area. 





SPEAKING OF Stet, OrrEN REFERRED TO 
IN THese Paces as a useful publication for 
industrial editors, the magazine has run a 
series of articles, ‘‘House Magazine Copy.”’ 
Reprints of the series will be supplied free 
if you write the Advertising Department, 
The Champion Paper and Fibre Company, 


Hamilton, Ohio. Champion publishes the 
magazine monthly, calling it the house 
magazine for house magazine editors. The 
article on training reporters discusses such 
problems as token payment for reporters 
which it suggests may be of four kinds. 1) 
Reporters may be permitted to do their 
work for the publication on company time. 
2) Reporters may be allowed special 
privileges as a reward for working for the 
publication. These may take the form of 
reporters’ banquets, or badges may be 
awarded them, or they may earn trips to a 
central plant, or a day or two off for 
editorial conferences, 3) Monetary or 
merchandise prizes are sometimes given for 
the best story or the best photo. 4) Re- 
porters may be offered a small emolument 
on the basis of usable material they send 
in. 

The article points out that in any case 
the practice is make-shift. Reporters must 
be provided with some kind of manual to 
guide them in their work, both as to style 
and content. Providing this is the editor's 
job. Many companies call their reporters 
and staff together periodically to talk 
things over; a recommended procedure. 

SERVICES OF THE PLACEMENT BuREAU OF 
THE House MaGazine Institute were de- 
scribed in the organization's monthly news 
letter a while ago. The bureau is run by 
Andrew Cerruti, of Underwood Corpo- 
ration. In the more than 25 years of its 
operation the ratio of positions open to 
personnel available has been a stable and 
highly encouraging one, Cerruti reports. 
You needn't be an HMI member to make 
use of the confidential service, which is 
open to seasoned experts and fledglings 
alike. Neither the names of the prospective 
employers nor of available personnel are 
revealed. Box numbers are used and contact 
is made directly by the company. That's 
why it’s important for applicants to send 
three or more copies of their resumé. 
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Rather than call in person, candidates 
are urged to write to Mr. Cerruti at Under- 
wood Corporation, One Park Avenue, New 
York 16, New York, enclosing detailed 
resumés plus a 40-word factual digest of the 
job being sought, experience and salary 
requirements. Although the Placement 
Service concentrates its efforts primarily 
in the New York metropolitan area, HMI 
has a working agreement with the place- 
ment activity of ICIE. Applicants should 
indicate in their letters whether they are 
interested in jobs elsewhere in the country, 
giving location. While HMI Placement is a 
voluntary service extended to both pro- 
spective employees and employers, it in no 
way conflicts with the activities of the 
many professional placement agencies avail- 
able. 





We're Just Rottinc ALONG AT OUR 
Ease is the title of a pleasant piece describ- 
ing a typical office car pool. The article 
appeared in Pennorama, an 8-page monthly 
for the employees of the Harrisburg and 
Philadelphia regions of the Nationwide 
Insurance Companies. Herm Frasch is the 
editor, and he also wrote the article. Frasch 
starts out, “Applications now being taken 
by exclusive car pool. Qualifications; must 
be mechanically minded; able to fix flats; 
some knowledge of starting cars in cold 
weather mandatory. Must be an intelligent, 
broad-minded conversationalist as well as a 
good listener and have access to office 
grapevine or other authentic sources.”’ 
Five employees portray in photographs the 
wonderful-friendly people you meet in car 
pools: big breakfast Bennie, swilling down 
a second cup of coffee en route; late Louise, 
putting on her make-up in the car in front 
of the rear view mirror and the driver; the 
sleepers, two delightful dames snoozing on 
the broad shoulders of a discomfitted male; 
headline Harry who parks next to the driver 
before opening his paper which blocks the 
driver's view, and then reads aloud all the 
auto accident accounts. 


Morttogs ror THE Mont are featured 
in the County Trust Company Bank Note, 
published monthly by the company which 
is located in White Plains, New York. 
Margaret M. Cosgrove is the editor. Three 
mottoes are pictured in poster form, and the 
theme is expanded in a text. For instance, 
the idea, ‘“‘winning friends faster is im- 
portant to your success”’ is illustrated with 
posters saying, warm up to people, people 
are important to your success, and be 
sympathetic. 

The “‘how-to" part is explained in 
some detail. You warm up to people by 
letting them know—through your atti- 
tude, your words, your expressions, your 
actions—that you are genuinely interested 
in them as individuals. You warm up to 
people by smiling at them, by using their 
names, by giving them your undivided 
attention, by trying to make things pleasant 
for them (and this includes avoiding any 
arguments with them or in their presence). 
Being sympathetic, the article explains, 
lets the other fellow know that he is dealing 
with a friendly understanding person. Let 
the other fellow know that he has your 
sympathy. Be sympathetic in a helpful way; 
if possible make a constructive suggestion. 


PHILTRON, pocket-size, 20-page mag- 
azine put out by the atomic energy division 
of Phillips Petrolem Company, Idaho Falls, 
Idaho, capitalizes on its name in various 
column headings; ‘‘Phil Phun,’’ the joke 
column; “‘Philosophy,”’ a column of ad- 
ages; and ‘‘Phillipics,"’ assorted wise say- 
ings. Cy Davis is the editor. He is assisted 
by four associate editors for the several 
company divisions, and a long list of re- 
porters. Assuming that the associates are 
responsible for their reporters, this sounds 
like efficient organization. There is also a 
sports editor. About half of the magazine is 
devoted to sports and personals, so this 
large staff is necessary. 





HELP WANTED 


Socony Mosit Om Company desires Training Supervisor in 
Libya with specialized knowledge of oilfield operations 
Degree in education or equivalent. Minimum five years 
experience. Send full educational background and experience 
details to—C. L. Laue, Socony Mobil Oil Co., 150 E. 42nd 
Sereet, New York 17, N. Y. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


ParsonNEL-INpustRIAL Revations: Age 31, married, one 
child, B.B.A. Personnel Administration. Seven years experi- 
ence—five years with present multi-plant manufacturer. 
Experienced in recruiting, safety, medical services, policies 
and procedures, wage and salary, welfare and recreation, 
labor relations, training, testing and editing company house 
organ. Desire growth opportunity with progressive firm. 
Reply Box 572. 


PursonneL: Last six years experience in Engineering Personne! 
Services. Two years in general personnel with a manufacturer 
of heavy electrical machinery. BA in Economics with grad- 
uate work in labor and personnel at University of Chicago. 
Seeking position in general personnel in a multi-plant opera- 
tion or where there is an opportunity to combine the tech- 
nical and other phases of general personnel. Age 38, married, 
2 children. Veteran. Complete resume on request. Reply 
Box 575. 


PERSONNEL ASSISTANT: 12 years diversified personnel experi- 
ence with leading national concern. BA Syracuse, 35, single. 
Alert and capable. Salary $6000. approx. NYC location. 
Reply Box 576. 


Personnet Direcror/Assistant Director Inpustriat Rexa- 
Tions/AssistantT To Top MaNnaGeMenT Orriciac: 614 years 
experience in corporate industrial relations and local plant 
management. 2 years administrative aide to training director 
and instructor at Army Finance School. BS in ILR—Cornel! 
University. 24 of 30 credits for MBA. Age 30, married, author 
of personnel articles. Reply Box 577. 


Amarrious Younc Maw seeks challenging position as Per- 
sonnel Manager or Assistant. 3 years experience in personnel 
administration with strong emphasis wage and salary ad- 
ministration. Willing to relocate. College graduate, age 30, 
married. Salary requirements $8500. to $9000. Reply Box 578. 


Personne Director: Extensive background in personnel 
management and research in multi-branch company; have 
planned, developed and administered training programs rang- 
ing from management courses to clerical; devised, validated 
and installed test batteries, using field review and paired 
comparison methods for establishing criteria and employing 
statistical techniques including significance tests and mul- 
tiple correlation; assisted in development of personnel pol- 
icies; managed office serving district sales territory. Offer 
broad management viewpoint; Harvard Business School 


MBA, plus graduate work in education, statistics and psy- 


chology. Seek opportunity to make a significant contribution 
to the success of an enterprise. Reply Box 579. 


Have Broap Experience in personnel field including safety, 
training, personnel research and employment. Primary inter- 
ests are placement, psychological testing, employee develop- 
ment, counseling and motivation. Desire position in personnel 
or related field where skills and training will be fully utilized. 
Masters degree in Industrial Psychology, supplemented by 
minors in science and business. Age 35. Married, 4 children 
Will relocate. Reply Box 58c 


PERSONNEL & INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS MaNnaGer: Will consider 
staff position. Thoroughly experienced in Professional Re- 
cruitment, Training, Policies and Procedures, Labor Rela- 
tions, Wage and Salary, Safety, Security and Welfare Benefits. 
Reply Box 58: 


PersonNet-Lasor RELATIONS: g years experience all phases. 
Heavy contract negotiations, grievance handling, arbitration 
dealing with 7 unions in well known multi-plant company. 
Work in developing programs and policies, wage admin., 
employment, training, research and planning. B.S., M.A., 
work toward Ph.D. Some college teaching. Minimum sal- 
ary $8-10,000. Reply Box 582 


Do you HAVE A POSITION IN Lasor Rexations that offers a 
real challenge? An industrial relations graduate, currently 
working in Employee Relations, with emphasis on griev- 
ances, disciplinary problems, and counselling, would like to 
discuss it with you. Age 27, married, military service fully 
complete, location open, and salary a bargaining point. Re- 
ply Box 583. 


Advertisements will be accepted for this section at 50¢ 2 line for one insertion; 10% discount for two insertions; 
20% off for three insertions or more. PLEASE REPLY TO ADVERTISEMENTS by box numbers, Personnel 
Journal, P.O. Box 239, Swarthmore, Pa., unless another address is given in advertisement. 
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curity, his eed ve remgaaed and appreciated. 
Sound pay standards and practices affect the 
of an organization as much as any one 
ing you can name. 
_ Ifyou are the managerial , you'll enjoy and 
profit from a adie us tale aides, 
called ‘Toward a Understanding in the 
Administration of Salaries and Wages,” by our 
president, Dale Purves. 
You are cordially invited to 
write for a copy, no charge. 
EDWARD N. HAY & ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Management Consultants 
121 So. Broad St., Philadelphia 7, Penna. 








How the Personnel Manager Can 
Help the Company Show a Profit 


Costs must be cut and productivity 
upped—and your front line foremen will 
carry the lion's shore of the load! 


@ So, they are going to need all the help you can give 
them—and that’s where Supervision can help YOU. 

@ Used by hundreds of our most progressive companies 
SUPERVISION carries on where formal supervisory training 
leaves off-—or if there is no formal training program, it can 
be a wonderful self-help for your foremen, supervisors, 
department heads. 

@ Issued monthly, Supervision is a clearing house of 
ideas, methods, techniques for managing men and ma- 
chines—and getting the work out quicker, better and 
cheaper. 

@ And best of all Supervision works for you while you 
are off duty—as copies are mailed in individua. wrappers 
to home addresses—where the men can read, study and 
absorb on leisure time. 


Send for your free sample copy and further 
information today! 


SUPERVISION 


ONE WAVERLY PLACE MADISON, NEW JERSEY 





McGRAW-HILL books of special interest! 


. . - Cases on Human Relations in Management . . . 


By Richard P. Calhoon, E. Wiliiam Noland, and Arthur M. Whitehill, Jr. 420 pp. $6.00. A collection of 75 
relatively short cases ranging from simple situations to complex involvements, from those involving a single 
_ department to those encompassing an entire organization. Instructor's Manual available. 


. . - How to Supervise People . . . 


By Alfred M. Cooper. Fourth edition. In press. An up-to-date treatment of industrial supervision. Covers hiring, 
reprimanding, firing, getting couperation, delegating, training, specific solutions to plant problems, etc. 


..- Making Management Human... 
By Alfred J. Morrow. 241 pp. $5.00. A guide to the use of psychology in observing and appraising people in 
industry, their nature and their motives, and in solving problems of their happiness and productivity. 


. . . Psychology: Understanding Human Behavior . . . 


By Aaron Q. Sertein, Alvin J. North, Jack R. Strange, and Harold M. Chapman. 444 pp. $6.00. An introductory 
text emphasizing human behavior and personality. It combines the elements of personality adjustment with 
the fundamental ideas of general psychology. Instructor’s Manual and Study Guide available. 


Send for copies on approval .. . 
Technical Education Department-JS 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42 Street, New York 36, N.Y. 





New Books for More 


Improving 
Managerial 
Performance 


By VIRGIL K,. ROWLAND 
The Detroit Edison Company 


A leading consultant on personnel prob- 
lems outlines a tested system for 

ment appraisal of performance on 
job, designed to help the individual under- 
stand fully what is expected of him, to 
help bring all of the company’s teaching 
resources into play, and to help the com- 
pany channel training into the most 
rewarding areas. Mr. Rowland presents a 
full review of the best current techniques 
for use in training programms, i 
with methods for selecting em 

and carrying through such Eten 
techniques as su 


universities, “job enlargement” and § A 
cial problem-solving conferences. 


“A ‘must’ for the professional . . . the 
management profession is indebted to 
Virgil K. Rowiand for what he has con- 
tributed, is con 
tinue to contribata 
word by Lawrence 


American anneal 


At your bookstore or from 
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A MANAGEMENT TRAINING PROCEDURE 
By JOHN R. CRAF 
Dean, School of Business, 
University of Louisville 


How junior boards are used in the man- 
panels elm a 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 16 





